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resumed its sittings last Monday the Govern- 

ment would have been prepared with an 
announcement of policy on the crucial issue—namely, 
responsible self-government for India. But there has 
been no such announcement, which means presumably 
that there is no agreement among the members of the 
British delegation. The obstacle, it is said, is not the 
Conservative group, but the Liberals under the guidance 
of Lord Reading. Meanwhile the Hindu-Moslem dead- 
lock is complete. No success whatever has attended 
the Prime Minister’s efforts to arrive at a basis of con- 
ciliation, and all the evidence goes to show that the 
intransigence on both sides is having the worst possible 
effect on India. In London Dr. Moonji for the Hindus 
has restated the extreme claims of the Maha Sabha, 
while in Allahabad the annual conference of the All- 
India Moslem League was opened with an uncomprom- 
ising speech from the chair by Sir Mohamed Iqbal, 
poet and politician of the Punjab. He declared that 
the Meslems of India stood for the creation of a 
compact north-western unit in the coming federation, 
reaching from the Jumna to the Afghan border, and 
for the permanent division of India between the two 
great cultural systems of Islam and Hinduism. If, then, 
Indian remains at loggerheads with Indian, and if 
Great Britain cannot make that offer of self-government 
Which all Indians, Hindus and Moslems alike, are 
demanding, it is difficult to see how the Conference is 
to end in anything but smoke. 


[ was hoped that when the Round Table Conference 


The sudden eatin 4 of revolt in Burma is an 
unexpected addition to the troubles of India. It arose 
in the Tharrawaddy district, in the forest country to 
the north of Rangoon, and is apparently the work of an 
outlaw force estimated at 1,000 or 1,500 men from the 
hills and forest villages. They have no lack of arms 
and ammunition, and are said to be commanded by 
a mysterious leader who gives evidence of military 
knowledge and ability. Several bodies of Burmese and 
Punjabi troops have been employed for the suppression 
of the outbreak. It can doubtless be dealt with quickly 
and effectively, but it is significant as showing the 
survival of outlaw elements in the not distant districts 
of Burma and their readiness to exploit a general state 
of depression. The Burmese are suffering severely from 
the low prices of agricultural produce, and especially 
rice, the staple of the province. 

+. * * 


In India the year opens with a revival of the boycott 
and a systematic attempt on the part of the National 
Congress to exploit agrarian grievances. The Govern- 
ment of India notes an extension of the no-tax 
campaign, especially in Bengal and Upper India, while 
the Viceroy remarked upon a worsening in the tone of 
the Indian press as a main justification for the renewal 
of the restrictions upon newspapers. Bombay is once 
more the centre of the more spectacular rioting and 
repression. The police forbid demonstrations for the 
mass saluting of the national flag, and the Congress 
committees, now consisting chiefly of women, insist 
upon organising them. Hence repeated clashes with 
the police and a toll of casualties greatly exceeding 
that of the earlier conflicts. 
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Lord Cecil’s wireless address on disarmament the 
other day was a valuable reminder not only of the 
importance of peace to this country, but of the 
importance of being active in the cause of peace. We 
are sorry, however, to find him harking back to the 
idea of British guarantees for the protection of ** certain 
other nations.’? Of course the French will say, as they 
have said in season and out of season: ‘* You are 
relatively safe, we are in danger and we cannot afford 
to reduce our armaments. But suppose we do so, will 
you promise to defend us? ’’ ‘* To such an appeal,” 
cries Lord Cecil, ‘* we cannot be deaf. If disarmament 
is necessary to us, we must be ready to pay its price.”’ 
But is not disarmament necessary to others as well? 
And this danger in which France wallows—how much 
of it is reality and how much a chimera of the 
imagination? And for so much of it as is real, is not 
France’s own policy largely responsible? The appeal, 
in our opinion, is one to which the British Government 
and the British people most certainly ought to be deaf 
—stone deaf. It is not only an impudent appeal; but 
it is based on that very assumption (and if acceded to 
would strengthen the assumption) which it is the prime 
object of the League of Nations to eradicate—namely, 
that nothing counts but force. 


* * * 


The recent reactionary outbreak at Menemen cannot 
be regarded as a serious threat to the supremacy of 
Mustapha Kemal, whose dictatorship has deeper roots 
than others that we know of. Straws, however, show 
which way the wind is blowing, and it is blowing not 
merely from the centres of reactionary and religious 
unrest, but from the camp of the Liberals, who are 
disturbed by the corruption of Turkish officialdom and 
the growing burden of taxation. It is not without 
significance that the Ghazi himself has allowed the 
rumour to be spread that he intends to resign the 
Presidency and take the reins of government into his 
own hands. This may be only a bluff, but it is an 
indication that the Ghazi is alive to the situation and is 
thinking about a radical improvement. If he can check 
some of the more flagrant abuses from which the new 
Turkey is suffering—the corruption in high quarters 
that acts as a brake on all business, the failure to 
settle with foreign creditors, the exaggerated 
expenditure on military objects—he will do much to 
re-establish the prestige he has lost during the past 
twelve months. His task, however, is a colossal one, 
and his own stores of energy are no longer what they 
were. 


* * * 


Last minute efforts to prevent a stoppage in the South 
Wales coalfield broke down on Wednesday night, and, 
as we write, over 150,000 men are idle. Hopes now 
centre in the Joint Conciliation Board, which will meet 
in a day or two, and may possibly bring about some 
settlement. So far the owners have been adamant 
against the terms proposed by the National Board set 
up under the Coal Mines Act of last year. The point at 
issue is the kind of spreadover that is to be permitted 
under the Act. Under the system accepted temporarily 
a month ago, there has been no reduction at all in the 
working day; and total hours have been reduced by 
dropping a day a fortnight, with the result that the 
miners lose a day’s pay. They have refused to continue 
this arrangement, and have demanded a weekly spread- 
over, with five long shifts and one short shift each week 
and no reduction in pay. This the owners refuse to 
grant, although it has been endorsed by the National 
Board. As the spreadover, in any form, can be worked 


Sommmniene 


only by agreement, the owners have now announced 
that the pits will in future be open for seven and a-half 
hours a day at reduced wages. This means at least 4 
partial stoppage of work. The owners offer local arbj- 
tration; but the miners naturally stand out for the 
tribunal set up by the Act, which the owners refuse to 
recognise. Their attitude is clearly indefensible, for 
they are taking the benefit of the parts of the Act they 
like, while repudiating those that do not suit them. But 
it is not easy to see what Mr. Shinwell can do to bring 
them to book. The inherent weaknesses of the Act, 
which we pointed out when it was before Parliament, 
have now plainly revealed themselves. To make 
matters worse, the Scottish coalfield may at any 
moment become involved in an almost precisely similar 
dispute. 
* * * 


In Lancashire too there is imminent danger of 
trouble. The employers in the manufacturing section 
of the cotton industry, since the breakdown of negotia- 
tions with the Weavers’ Amalgamation, have announced 
their intention of introducing the ‘‘ more looms per 
weaver ”’ system even in default of any agreement. 
The weavers’ reply to this ultimatum is a threat to 
withdraw their labour from any factory at which the 
new system is introduced; and it is understood that 
the other Trade Unions in the cotton industry have 
pledged their support to the weavers. The dispute 
turns not on the question whether more looms shall 
be worked in appropriate cases, but on the conditions 
under which the new system may be introduced. The 
weavers.say that there is no guarantee, under the con- 
ditions proposed by the employers, that their wages 
will be maintained, because there is nothing to prevent 
an employer from putting a weaver nominally in charge 
of eight looms, and then stopping four of them on the 
plea of slack trade. They accordingly demand a 
guaranteed minimum wage, such as exists in many 
other piece-work trades ; but to this the employers have 
so far refused to agree. Even in default of a settle- 
ment, nothing in the nature of a general stoppage is 
likely ; for the weavers only propose to stop work where 
the new conditions are introduced, and a great many 
firms have certainly no present intention of attempting 
to introduce them. But even a partial stoppage would 
be a serious matter ; and it is incumbent on the Govern- 
ment, who are supposed to have the reorganisation of 
the cotton trade in hand, to make a determined effort 
to get negotiations resumed. 


* * * 





Dr. Addison’s Marketing Bill, which was issued just | 
before Christmas, applies to all the leading products 
of British agriculture except vegetables, including not 
only cereals, hops, fruit and potatoes, but also cattle, 
sheep, pigs, poultry, eggs, wool, milk and cheese. It 
is essentially a permissive measure, which can be 
applied in practice to any commodity only by the | 
decision of the producers themselves. There are, how- 
ever, to be special Reorganisation Commissions, 
appointed by the Minister, with power to prepare 
schemes of marketing for submission to the bodies of 
producers concerned. When once a scheme has been 
approved and brought into being, the Board responsible 
for administering it is to have wide powers of control; 
but there will be a Committee of Investigation, 0 
which any complaints made on behalf of consumers 
can be referred. If this Committee upholds a com- 


plaint, the Minister is given ample power to deal with 
the case, even to the point of deposing the Board and 
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replacing it by persons of his own choice. Evidently, 
the framework of the measure is strong enough to 
enable a complete scheme of organised marketing for 
the entire agricultural industry to be built round it. 
But it depends entirely on the active co-operation of 
the farmers; and they are not yet converted to a belief 
in the virtues of organised marketing, for which this 
Bill is the indispensable foundation. Should it become 
law, as we hope it will, it probably will lead in the 
first instance only to a few tentative experiments. 
* * * 


The Times’ annual survey of pauperism, under the 
title of ‘*‘ The Legal Poor,’’ appeared on Decem- 
ber 24th. It is of exceptional interest this year, 
because of the change which came into force last April ; 
but it is also of necessity rather sketchy, since the new 
system has not yet had time to show clear results. The 
Local Government Act of 1929 does not enjoin a com- 
plete ‘* break-up of the Poor Law,” though it empowers 
(and the Ministry of Health encourages) the county and 
county borough councils to abandon the Poor Law 
methods and spirit. A good deal has been done in 
transferring the care of the children to the Education 
Committees, whilst some thousands of sick poor, who 
would formerly have been paupers, are no longer so 
owing to the turning of Poor Law infirmaries into 
hospitals under the Public Health Aets. This process 
of transference will doubtless go on, and we hope it will 
be speeded up. But in the meantime some of the Public 
Assistance Committees are bitterly criticised for their 
treatment of the able-bodied. Test work is being 
imposed in a great many places as a condition of relief, 
and the London Labour Party has sent a deputation to 
Mr. Greenwood to complain of the particularly harsh 
policy favoured by the Public Assistance Committee of 
the L.C.C. The L.C.C. tried to put the blame for this on 
the Minister, but he repudiated the suggestion and 
showed that his Order was being misinterpreted. 


* * * 


Sir George Newman’s annual report on ‘*‘ The Health 
of the School Child,’’ which has just come out, records 
steady progress in a social service whose value is univers- 
ally recognised. But Sir George, encouraging and 
optimistic as he is, is not of the tribe of complacent 
officials. He points to some grave defects and pleads 
for more strenuous efforts in certain departments. 
There is still a great deal more sickness among the 
children than there need be; preventive medicine has 
advanced, but it could and should go further and faster. 
In this connection Sir George Newman hammers at his 
old point—the importance of the study and practice of 
personal hygiene. ‘‘ We cannot get,’? he says, “a 
healthy people unless our youth are trained in health,”’ 
and an inquiry which he instituted last year showed only 
too plainly that the present position of hygiene teaching 
in the schools is quite inadequate. Reform here is 
particularly important in view of certain facts regarding 
the birth and death rates that are brought out in the 
report. We are now saving some 40,000 lives every year 
which would not have been saved a generation ago. 
Meanwhile the birth rate has fallen from 25-2 in 1920 to 
163 in 1929—and it has fallen most heavily among the 
better physical stocks of the population. There appears 
thus to be a process of dysgenic selection going on, and 
since it is impossible to reverse this by allowing the 
feebler specimens to die or be sterilised or by breeding 
only from the best stocks, we must do all we can to 
mitigate its effects. One obvious thing that we can do is 
to instruct and encourage the weaklings in the art of 
strengthening themselves. Toothbrushes, diet, fresh 
air, and the rest that Sir George Newman lays stress on, 


are not the whole of salvation. But they are a very 
considerable part of it. 


* * * 


The death of Lord Melchett leaves the British 
employing class without an effective leader. For Lord 
Melchett was not only the head of the most ambitious 
and well-considered capitalist combine in post-war 
Britain, but also the one man who appeared to realise 
the need for capitalism to have a coherent and com- 
prehensive economic policy. Unlike most of our big 
employers, he was an accomplished technician as well 
as a business man; and this doubtless helped him to 
see more clearly than others the importance of thorough 
technical as well as business reorganisation. He saw 
too the foolishness of trying to force through industrial 
changes without regard for the attitude of the workers ; 
and the Mond-Turner conversations, which he initiated, 
were an honest, though unsuccessful, attempt to 
establish a durable and friendly modus vivendi between 
capital and labour. In this, as in business matters, 
Lord Melchett was too advanced for many of his fellow- 
employers. As a politician, Lord Melchett commanded 
less respect. He was a bad Minister of Health, whose 
chief contribution to the housing problem was to stop 
houses being built. He had also a way of losing his 
hard commonsense as soon as he turned from industry 
to politics. Latterly, he identified himself with the 
crusade for Imperial economic unity, and wrote a book 
about it. But this did not prevent him, in his own 
business, from recognising the need for international 
arrangements extending beyond Imperial boundaries. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: In assessing the 
material progress of the Irish Free State during the 
past year it is enough to note that the National Loans 
stand about £5 per cent. higher than at the close of 
1929, when they were almost par. Freedom continues 
to justify itself. Two great improvements in the con- 
dition of Southern Ireland were possible only through 
the breaking of the Union with Great Britain. First, 
it escaped the enormous burden of the debts incurred 
in the Great War. No one will dispute the solidity of 
this advantage. The other gift bestowed on it by the 
severing of the British connection is the Shannon 
scheme. The menace of such an enterprise to British 
manufacturing interests, though possibly not great, is 
enough to have prevented any British Government from 
promoting it. So far the scheme has more than 
justified the confidence of Mr. Cosgrave’s Government. 
Within fourteen months of the opening of the Shannon 
station the progress made has exceeded that hoped for 
in two or three years. A hint of the importance of the 
scheme for large scale industrial power may be drawn 
from the fact that Messrs. Ford’s factory in Cork is 
now completely run by Shannon current; but, for a 
country like the Free State, whose rural population, 
still its mainstay, is being rapidly depleted by emigra- 
tion, it is perhaps even more important that already 
hardly a village of over 500 inhabitants is without an 
electricity supply. And the Shannon scheme is but a 
beginning in the examination and development of the 
resources, industrial, agricultural and mineral, of the 
Irish Free State. The confidence shown by investors 
in its public funds would seem thoroughly justifiable. 
A State whose main industry is agriculture stands on 
« solid base. Even revolutions can only temporarily 
shake it. But if a modern industrial State should fall, 
it will fall like Lucifer. It is not rodomontade to say 
that the chief anxiety of Irish statesmen at the present 
moment is for the future of their customer, England. 
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1931—THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 
S usual at this season of the year, the newspapers 
A« asking leaders of industry and finance for 
their views on the economic outlook for 1931. 
The answers, in general, are not very comforting, 
though of course there is a certain amount of Mark 
Tapleyism about. The clouds, some business men and 
some Labour leaders tell us, are sure to break ere long 
—because clouds always do. Others attribute the whole 
of our troubles to some simply removable cause, and 
suggest that all will be well as soon as we give up Free 
Trade, or reduce taxation, or replace Mr. MacDonald 
by Mr. Baldwin. The bankers seem to think that 
it is mostly a matter of getting confidence back, and 
that the world depression is mainly the product of 
psychological causes. 

Yet amid all these newspaper prophets, it is not easy 
to find one who can put forward solid grounds for a 
belief in the early recovery of trade. Indeed, on the 
surface, most of the indications point rather to a 
further depression. America does not seem to be near- 
ing the end of its troubles; and the boom predicted a 
while ago for the spring has now retreated into the 
middle distance. France, for long apparently immune 
from the troubles which have beset her neighbours, 
appears at length to be feeling the effects of the general 
depression. World prices have fallen far; but is there, 
in the nature of things, any reason why, if left to them- 
selves, they should not fall much farther still? Surplus 
stocks of a number of leading commodities are still 
accumulating ; there is no rapprochement between the 
prices of raw materials and of finished goods; a 
scramble for the world’s gold is still going on, and a 
large part of the available supply still immobilised in 
France and America. Why should the depression stop ? 

But, objects our business man, it is after all a 
question of confidence. Restore confidence, and prices 
will] begin to rise, stocks will speedily be worked off, 
manufacturers will get the benefit of increasing returns, 
interest charges will be spread over a larger output and 
so become less burdensome. This solution is too simple. 
We might perhaps succeed in boosting ourselves into 
a short-lived revival of activity by sufficiently loud and 
reiterated assertions that everything is for the best in 
this best of all possible economic worlds; but a confi- 
dence engendered by such means could not last, if 
there were no real justification for it in the facts. The 
restoration of economic prosperity is not, funda- 
mentally, a matter of confidence; it is a matter of 
having good grounds for confidence. 

Why are these grounds at present to seek? We 
believe that the explanation is largely, though by no 
means solely, monetary. The world economic system 
was thrown into disequilibrium by the war, which 
caused disproportionate growth in the _ different 
branches of production, dislocated markets and re- 
drew economic as well as political frontiers, and 
fostered the growth of economic nationalism. Settling 
down would have been hard enough work under these 
conditions, even with a stable price system. But with 
prices at first sky-rocketing under stress of inflation, 
and then sliding down and down, no man knows 
how much harder, under the influence of the gold 


standard, the task was made than it need have 
been. Add to this a great improvement in the pro- 
ductive efficiency of labour, and you have a factor 
which, making fundamentally for increased world 
prosperity and a rise in the standard of life, has never- 
theless, in conjunction with the other forces, led tem- 
porarily to a considerable increase in unemployment. 

There is obviously no panacea. But it can hardly be 
doubted that monetary stabilisation, of the right sort, 
would do more than any other one thing to bring 
about a revival. If nations did not need to scramble 
for gold, or to check credit expansion for fear of losing 
gold, if prices were not being forced down by shortage 
of money in relation to the expanding power to produce 
commodities and services, if manufacturers could look 
forward to a generally stable, or slightly rising, level 
of prices, then most of the conditions necessary for a 
revival of confidence, on good grounds, would come at 
once into play. 

But this control over the price-system cannot be 
established without international action; and, alas, it 
seems that the world is too foolish economically, and 
too full of national suspicions, for international action 
of the right sort to be possible as yet. If one country 
attempts to stabilise its prices, while world prices con- 
tinue to fall, it is bound to lose exports, and in some 
measure to isolate itself from the world economic 
system. America might possibly do that; Great 
Britain, with her dependence on exports, on financial 
services, and on her huge rentier income on overseas 
investments, certainly could not. Great Britain, 
America and France, would they but act together, 
could easily dictate the world level of prices and the 
world’s financial policy. But can they be brought to act 
together? No one believes that they can—as yet. The 
League of Nations has urged action; but the League’s 
report on the gold situation has been completely 
ignored. 

The one and only reason for this inaction seems to be 
fear of France. We are afraid that, if we attempt, or 
even suggest an attempt, to hold up prices, France 
will retaliate (though the step is in her interest as well 
as ours) by draining away our resources of gold. Con- 
sequently, we restrict credit and keep interest rates 
high in order to prevent what gold we have from being 
drawn away and immobilised in the Bank of France. 
America too sits on a huge idle reserve of gold which 
she dare not use at home, and will not invest abroad, 
because the falling price level makes the moment for 
investment singularly unfavourable. One is tempted to 


say: “To hell with our gold reserve. Let it go.” | 


But its going will not help us; for it would not avail 
to put a final stop to the fall in world prices. 

Cannot our statesmen and bankers, in the coming 
year, at least pluck up courage to demand world action 
in this matter of the distribution and utilisation of 
the world supply of gold? Let us ask France to co 
operate. But, if she will not, let us try what joint 
action with America alone will do. Or better, let us 
bring in Germany to act with ourselves and the United 
States. The only effective way with France is to call 
her bluff, or let her do her worst—taking the necessary 
measures to make her worst as little harmful as may be. 
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We have been far too timid in this matter, and 
especially in trying to stifle public discussion about it, 
and in trusting for a way out wholly to backstairs 
intrigue through the Central Banks. The time has 
come, even at real risk, for a more courageous attempt 
to master the tyranny of gold, and stop the world 
fall in prices. 

Even if this were done, it would not, of course, take 
us quite out of the wood. A world revival of trade 
would not cure unemployment, though it might bring 
the number of the unemployed back to where it stood 
a year ago. There are causes of depression peculiar to 
Great Britain, as well as causes acting upon the world 
as a Whole. Nor can these causes be easily removed; 
for their removal involves a readjustment of our entire 
economic system. Stabilisation of world prices would 
help the cotton trade, but would not, in face of its 
development in other countries, bring Lancashire back 
to anything like its old position. It would help the 
steel trade ; but it would not, without thorough internal 
reorganisation, enable it to regain its former share in 
the markets of the world. It would help coal; but it 
would not enable the mines to re-employ the hundreds 
of thousands of men whom they have ejected as 
redundant to their needs. We must do all we can to 
reorganise these and other staple industries; but we 
must not expect them to absorb many of the 
unemployed, for they will only become more efficient 
by making less workers do the work of more. For 
the surplus we have to find new jobs, chiefly in pro- 
ducing things that we need at home for the improve- 
ment of our own standard of life. 

But, in this matter, there is no need to be pessimistic. 
Until the world slump set in a year or so ago, we were 
actually getting richer and producing more, despite the 
large numbers who were out of work. We could, given 
aright balance between our industries and services and 
a more determined attempt to make them efficient, 
have been getting rich much faster than we were. But 
there was no ground then for serious alarm, and 
certainly none for any lowering of our standard of life. 
Nor, if we can but tackle the world causes of depres- 
sion, is there ground for serious alarm to-day. The 
danger is that, if we fail to tackle the world problem 
—that is, mainly, the gold question—we shall find 
ourselves forced into a disastrous international com- 
petition to lower the standard of life. Such a compe- 
tition, so far from bringing the world slump to an end, 
will ensure its continuance, by forcing prices down 
further still. It is worth almost any risk to avoid that. 

In general, then, the outlook for 1931 is not encourag- 
ing. But, if we can persuade America to join in an 
attempt to stop the fall in prices, there is no reason 
why, within a few months, the situation should not 
dramatically change. For the present world depression 
is utterly artificial. It arises from the failure to use 
our resources, not from lack of the resources. It is the 
product of incompetence and national suspicion, acting 
Upon a world financial system that is under nobody’s 
control. Above all, it is to nobody’s advantage; and, 
broadly speaking, the remedy is simple and obvious, 
and only the will to apply it is lacking. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING IN 
MOSCOW ? 


| FROM A CORRESPONDENT | 
OW that the excitement aroused by the Moscow trial 
N has died away, the Bolsheviks are congratulating 
themselves on the fullness of their triumph. That 
their elaborate comedy has been partially successful may 
be conceded. By sparing the lives of the condemned profes- 
sors, the Bolsheviks have checkmated their foreign critics, 
who were relying on the expected executions in order to start 
a fresh campaign of anti-Bolshevik propaganda. Moreover, 
by raising the bogey of foreign intervention, they have been 
able to distract the attention of their own malcontents from 
the internal dissensions which for some time past have been 
disturbing the harmonious working of the Bolshevik 
machine. This was the real reason for the trial. How far 
has it achieved its aim? 

As regards the outside world, little need be said. The 
foreign press worked itself into a state of hysterical indigna- 
tion over the fate of the condemned professors and neglected 
or exaggerated the real issues which lay behind the trial. 
That neglect and that exaggeration will continue, partly 
because reliable information about the internal situation 
in Russia is difficult to obtain, and partly because most of 
the foreign press is not interested in information of this 
nature. Externally, the position of the Bolsheviks remains 
unaltered. Those foreigners who are in favour of breaking 
off diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia will continue 
to advocate that policy. Those who are in favour of trading 
with Russia will continue their trade. The trial itself has 
already passed into the limbo of nine-day wonders. 

In Russia, however, the political consequences of the trial 
may be very different. Admittedly, Stalin has achieved a 
temporary triumph. It is easy enough to persuade an 
ignorant and isolated population that their country is in 
danger from foreign foes. It is easy enough to rouse the poor 
to a frenzy of indignation over the callous iniquities of 
foreign capitalists. But even in Russia the cry of ‘* Wolf! ”’ 
can be raised too often. No wolf cry, however loud, can 
continue for long to distract attention from dissensions which 
have already assumed the character of an open revolt. 

Hitherto, such danger as has threatened the stability of 
the regime has come from outside. The danger has not been 
serious. It never will be serious. Since the death of Lenin, 
however, the dictatorship of Stalin has been established, not 
by any triumphant victory over a foreign enemy or even 
over Russians of other political persuasions, but by the 
gradual yet relentless elimination of any comrade in his own 
party who might endanger the Stalin leadership. 

Acting in the sacred name of Lenin, Stalin has ostracised 
or exiled most of the men on whom Lenin relied for the 
successful carrying out of the October revolution. Trotsky, 
Zinovieff, Kameneff, Rakovsky, were the first to be sub- 
jected to this Pride’s purge. Tomsky, once the tribal god 
of the Russian Trade Unions, has suffered the same fate. 
Even Rykoff, that most harmless of Bolshevik mandarins, 
has had to endure the degradation of public recantation 
and enforced leave of absence, and, finally, of enforced 
resignation. Bukharin, the privileged interpreter of 
Lenin and the drafter of the Communist programme, 
is now denounced openly in the official Bolshevik press 
as Mr. Facing-Both-Ways and as the leader of the 
opportunists. 

Stalin’s methods in dealing with his rivals have always 
been the same. He has kept himself in the background, 
confident in his control of the machine. He has appealed to 
party unity. He has proclaimed himself the only true 
apostle of Leninism. His critics are denounced as heretics. 
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An opportunist in Moscow to-day is an opponent or critic 
of Stalin. But in the political vocabulary of the Stalin press 
he is an enemy of Lenin. In Lenin’s time there was party 
unity. It was the real strength of the Bolsheviks in the 
civil war and against the foreign intervention. With the 
collapse of the civil war and the disappearance of the foreign 
danger party unity is no longer what it was. During the 
last four months Stalin has strained it almost to breaking- 
point. 

The real conspiracy which the recent trial was supposed 
to have unmasked was not the bogus revelations of the 
decrepit and defenceless professors, but the organised 
attempt at an anti-Stalin coup d’état by Syrtsoff and 
Lominadze. This conspiracy, which by means of the faked 
trial the Bolsheviks have been successful in concealing from 
the outside world and even from their own subjects, was 
widespread in its ramifications. It was the most direct 
menace from within to which the Stalin regime has been ex- 
posed. In the sense that it was an organised attempt 
to overthrow Stalin it was far more serious than the petulant 
opposition of a Trotsky or a Bukharin. 

All the facts are not yet known. But from what the 
Bolsheviks themselves have admitted it is obvious that the 
movement was widespread, that its leaders had considerable 
support alike inside the party, in the Red Army, and 
among the peasants. The significant fact is that Syrtsoff was 
until recently the trusted confederate of Stalin. Syrtsoff’s 
public criticisms were directed against the abuses of the 
Bolshevik bureaucracy in connection with the fulfilment of 
the Five Year Plan. He made no open attack upon Stalin. 
In his cross-examination he went even so far as to declare 
that he had Stalin’s support for the reforms which he wished 
to introduce. 

There can, however, be little doubt that his real objective 
was the overthrow of Stalin. His offence was his attempt 
to form a secret organisation, and that secret organisation 
extended its tentacles to such far-flung outposts of Bol- 
shevism as Siberia and the Caucasus. It is reasonable to 
suppose that prominent Communists do not enter lightly 
into a serious conflict with their leader unless they are 
assured of some measure of support and unless they see 
unmistakable signs of discontent with the existing leader- 
ship. Syrtsoff saw those signs; he found that support. His 
failure is said to be due to the fact that at the last minute 
Voroshiloff came out on the side of Stalin. 

When the whole truth is known, it may be found that 
the Syrtsoff revolt has been magnified unduly. But that all 
is not well in the ranks of the Communist Party has been 
sufficiently revealed. Discontent among the peasants is 
widespread, and it is spreading among those Red soldiers 
who return to the villages on leave of absence. There is 
reliable evidence to show that in many villages soldiers on 
leave have sided with the peasants in repelling the agents 
of the Ogpu and the government grain-collectors. During 
recent months, too, the terrorist activities of the Ogpu have 
been directed far more against the peasant soldiery of the 
Red Army than against the bourgeoisie or the political 
opponents of Bolshevism. 

Doubtless, the whole issue in Russia turns on the success 
or failure of the Five Year Plan. For the moment Stalin has 
triumphed. But his position has been undermined as at 
no other period in the history of Bolshevism. If he can 
restore some measure of economic prosperity, he may rise 
on the stepping-stones of his damaged self to higher things. 
On the other hand, failure will mean another and perhaps 
more serious challenge to his leadership, and, although one 
hesitates to question the stability of a regime which has 
survived more rumours than there are hairs on Stalin’s head, 
there is good reason for believing that the economic 


situation of the Bolsheviks is more serious to-day than at 
any moment since 1919. 

This belief need not involve any change in the policy of 
foreign countries towards Russia. In its attitude towards 
the Bolsheviks Europe may be divided into three camps, 
The first camp includes those who for years have been pre- 
dicting the immediate collapse of the worst of worst possible 
regimes. These optimists will continue to prophesy, although 
their prophecy is unlikely to be fulfilled. The second camp 
contains those realists who believe that Bolshevism has 
failed but that the combined strength of the Communist 
Party, the Red Army and the Ogpu is powerful enough to 
ensure the stability of a minority regime in a country which 
has always been ruled by minority government. The third, 
which has few adherents in England, is recruited mainly 
from those States which, bordering on Russia, have a whole- 
some respect for Bolshevism, are impressed with the possi- 
bilities of the Five Year Plan, and are perturbed by the 
thought that it may succeed, if not in five years, at any rate 
within a reasonable calculation of time. These pessimists 
wonder what will happen to Europe when Russia becomes 
a powerful industrial State. 

Of these three camps, the one which affords the most 
shelter to practical Europeans is the second. The only 
reasonable attitude to adopt is that Bolshevism will not go 
down immediately in catastrophic ruins, and that the Five 
Year Plan will not succeed in five years. If Stalin were to 
go to-morrow, which is improbable but not impossible, his 
departure would not signify the return of a Kerensky, still 
less the return of a Romanoff. The Revolution has struck 
its roots deep. It cannot be reversed in such a circus fashion. 
Nor need we anticipate a miracle in the form of an exact 
fulfilment of the Five Year Plan. Russia’s strength is in 
the amorphous intangibility of her masses. Her weakness 
has always been, and still is, her inability to organise. 

We may assume that Stalin will go; we cannot assume 
that his overthrow will imply the end of Bolshevism. We 
may admit that to-day we are face to face with a new 
threat to the stability of the Bolshevik regime—a threat that 
is more serious because it comes from within the party and 
not, as has happened hitherto, from without. Our policy 
should be framed in accordance with this knowledge. We 
should be cautious in the extent of our commercial commit- 
ments. But it would be foolish to attempt to influence from 
outside issues over which we have no control. 


THE HEART OF MAN 


FRIEND who was staying in my house left behind 
A him the local paper of the small town in which he 
lives. Being a man with a voracious appetite for 
newspapers, I read this weekly with as much interest as 
if it had been the latest novel. I read about the presentation 
of a fountain-pen to the Rector by his Sunday School 
scholars, about the church clock which (after keeping strict 
time for many years) mystified everybody by beginning to 
strike at odd intervals, about the local car collisions, about 
the entertainment yiven to the bell-ringers, about burglaries, 
about Ladies’ Nights among the Masons, about the ox that 
was roasted whole, about Conservative and Labour meet- 
ings and the child who is collecting farthings. And then 
I read the advertisements. 

They were for the most part advertisements addressed t9 
Christmas shoppers, and, of them all, none caught the eye 
more triumphantly than that of a haberdasher, which began 
in enormous letters with the words : 


GIVE YOURSELF 
Half-way down, in letters almost as huge, came the words : 
GIVE MAGNIFICENTLY 
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Then, in ordinary type, followed an appeal in the same 
generous spirit : 


Go “all out” this year to give your menfolk (of all ages) such 
gifts that will be appreciated for many a day. For instance, an 
Everett Trouser Press, or a Tie Press; a couple of Grenville Slumber 
Suits; some Chilprufe Underwear; a Dressing Gown; a few Ties 
or a box of Handkerchiefs. You can get them all at "8. 





And, after this, in letters of an impressive blackness, the 
question : “‘ What more can the heart of man desire? ” 

Wise men have been puzzled for centuries as to what the 
heart of man desires and ought to desire, and I had never 
before seen the problem solved so modestly. Had Faust 
but known, he might have saved himself a vast amount of 
trouble and danger, for that great hunger of the soul could 
have been appeased with an Everett Trouser Press, or a Tie 
Press, with perhaps some Chilprufe Underwear added. Put 
universal knowledge in the scale against a Dressing Gown, 
and who can doubt which will outweigh the other? Offer 
a wise man the choice between unlimited experience and a 
couple of Grenville Slumber Suits, and can we imagine that 
he will hesitate in his decision? I myself would rather 
have a couple of Grenville Slumber Suits than be emperor 
of the world. And it is clear that there is one locality in 
England where the inhabitants are of the same mind. 

Nevertheless I feel sure the haberdasher has constructed 
a Utopia too exclusively in terms of haberdashery. 
The heart of man is a peculiar organ, and variable as a 
weathercock, veering at one moment towards haberdashery, 
at another moment towards grocery, at another towards the 
tobacconist’s, at another towards the butcher’s, at another 
towards the wine-shop. I doubt, for example, whether my 
own heart aches with longing for the haberdasher’s oftener 
than once a quarter. I should protest vehemently if my 
friends kept heaping haberdashery on me at all seasons. I 
could scarcely forgive anyone who presented me with a 
trouser press on my birthday. I have no doubt that such 
things have their uses, but I have no use for them. I am 
not one of those who believe in treating clothes as tenderly 
as if they were infants being put to bed. If my trousers 
choose to keep their shape, let them. If not, they will never 
be pressed and pampered by me. I have a leaning towards 
the Scriptural attitude to raiment ; I will not let my clothes 
make a slave of me. And if anyone gives me a tie press, I 
will leave it unused. I do not wish to become my own 
unpaid valet. I would rather be ill-dressed than laboriously 
dressed. Apart from this, I am convinced that the well- 
dressed man is born, not made, and that all the trouser- 
presses and tie-presses in the world would not turn me out 
a dandy. 

The heart of man, if I may judge by my own, I affirm, 
soars above haberdashery. What it really desires, however, 
I cannot tell. History suggests that what the heart of man 
really desires is to rule over men and to help some one else to 
tule over men. It is a record of struggles for power and 
of the willingness of millions of human beings to lay down 
their lives in the course of these struggles. I myself find in 
my heart not the faintest trace of the desire for power. I 
dislike strongly the notion of possessing it. I would not 
change places with Julius Cesar for ten times his income, 
and I would rather sell fish in Billingsgate than be Napoleon. 
Yet there must be something attractive in power, since 
simple men have always been ready to die in order to enable 
even others to achieve it. I suspect that the simple men do 
not know what they really desire, and that the conquerors, 
who know what they desire, find it easy to persuade them to 
follow them. It is clear that the ordinary Greeks would not 
of their own accord have crossed a field to attack Troy, but, 
not knowing what they wanted, they crossed seas to do it. 
Those who do not know what they want are the servants 


of those who do know what they want, and will be to the 
end of the world. 

Most of us, indeed, in our hearts are of a craving disposi- 
tion. We have no set ambition. We do not even persis- 
tently want to be rich. We have a vague desire for riches, 
but a thousand little conflicting desires claim our attention 
and prevent us from going steadily towards our goal. The 
desire to take a taxi seizes us, and we lose that precious 
opportunity for hoarding. The desire to have a drink with 
a friend lures us aside and squanders half an hour that 
might have been spent in the great task of adding to our 
store of riches. The desire to be amused to-day becomes 
stronger than the desire to be wealthy to-morrow, and we 
are undone in the result. It is said that any man who really 
wants to be rich can become rich. It is the only rational 
explanation of some of the fortunes that are made in the 
City. And, indeed, such concentration of desire deserves 
a reward. There is something noble in the self-sacrifice of 
a man who devotes himself to the task of getting rich. To 
do so, he must abstain from many delights—the delights of 
philosophy, the delights of careless existence, the delights 
of extravagance, and the delights of self-indulgence. I envy 
him his riches, but not all his riches would tempt me to 
make his sacrifices. I would rather be a rich man than be 
a world-conqueror, but I would rather have small private 
means and freedom to do what I like than be either of 
them. 

I doubt if the ordinary man’s ambition rises far above 
this. He has no real craving of the heart for much beyond 
happiness and security, outside those deeper desires that 
make man a religious being, an artist, a lover, a friend, a 
novelist or a philosopher. He has, indeed, no fixed ambition 
at all. He does not look into his heart, and, discovering 
what it desires, map out the journey of his life to his Mecca. 
One man in a hundred thousand may do this, but the 
common man has no material goal which he sees clearly 
before him in his imagination all the time. Every one who 
gives us advice advises us to plan our future lives and to 
stick diligently to the plan. But it requires a greater quality 
of genius to make a plan of the kind and to hold to it per- 
sistently. There are few men who foresaw thirty years 
ago exactly where they have arrived to-day. They have not 
got what they wanted, for they wanted nothing very defi- 
nitely. But whether the men who have got what they 
wanted or the men who wanted nothing very definitely and 
have got something reasonably pleasant are the happier, I 
cannot say. I doubt, indeed, whether any man ever really 
gets what he wants, for even the man who knows what he 
wants wants more than he thinks he wants. Even the man 
who thinks he wants nothing more than an Everett Trouser 
Press and a Tie Press would not be entirely happy if he got 
them. For the hunger of the heart of man is insatiable, 
and no haberdasher since the beginning of the world has 
been able to assuage it. ¥. ¥. 


M. SPAHLINGER’S DEMON- 
STRATION 


ORE than five years ago, after long and detailed 
M observation in Geneva, I published here two 
articles on the work of M. Spahlinger.* In my 

view, that was already a “ deplorably belated inquiry,” and 
it may seem now very late indeed to return to the subject. 
There has never been the slightest doubt in my mind as to 
the facts, and I am proud to be able now to refer to those 
articles, But there have been grave difficulties obstructing 
the work, such as the exhaustion of M. Spahlinger’s resources 





* M. Spahlinger and Tuberculosis: I., Historical; II., Practical. 
Tae NEw STATESMAN, October 31 and November 7, 1925, © 
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after colossal expenditure for which he has hitherto had no 
return; and also various campaigns of systematic vilification 
and hearty unscrupulous lying which beggar comment, and 
made it impossible to obtain a fair hearing. However, 
it is now a new day and we may proceed. In order to save 
time, the reader might be asked kindly to re-read those 
long-past articles, and we might then continue; but, as 
many readers cannot do so, I must briefly resume and quote 
from them. We must omit all the history and strictly 
confine ourselves to one part only of the whole subject— 
and that is the prevention of bovine tuberculosis by vaccina- 
tion. This may seem a small matter compared with, for 
instance, the cure of human tuberculosis, from which a death 
still occurs in England and Wales alone every twelve minutes ; 
but readers of this journal do not need to be assured that the 
conquest of tuberculosis in man is implicit in the prevention 
of the disease in cattle as surely as ‘“‘ the music of the moon 
sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale.” 
Let me quote from 1925: 


There is the problem of bovine tuberculosis. It is of immense 
importance in all the countries of the temperate zones. Millions 
of money are involved. It concerns the meat interests and the 
dairy interests. These are not all. Despite the deplorably hasty 
assertions of Koch in London a quarter of a century ago, we now 
know positively that bovine tuberculosis can and does infect our 
children through tuberculous milk. Tuberculous meat is not a 
serious question, except as regards the loss to the farmer, for it 
does not infect us, thanks partly to inspection and partly to cooking ; 
but tuberculous milk is a universal, potent, everyday source of 
human infection, and we have done little about it in more than 
forty years since the bacillus was discovered, beyond the invention 
of bacteriological tests for the presence of tubercle in cattle, and 
a certain degree of increased care in the application to milk of such 
processes as pasteurisation and pulverisation, of which the latter 
certainly deals with the infection. But we have many thousands 
of deaths in this country alone every year, caused by milk infection 
which our existing methods have failed to prevent. ... What, 
then, of the cattle which one sees on M. Spahlinger’s estate outside 
Geneva, and which he immunised nine years ago, so that ever since 
they have been perfectly indifferent to doses of tubercle bacilli, 
in quantities probably at least many thousands of times greater 
than could ever enter them under natural conditions? The answer 
of those who have studied the facts at first hand is that M. Spahlinger 
has indeed given us, now many years ago, the means whereby, 
when we please, we may abolish bovine tuberculosis, as Jenner 
(and the Eastern pioneers of inoculation before him) gave us the 
power, a century and a quarter ago, to abolish small-pox, and 
recent bacteriologists the power to abolish typhoid and the 
paratyphoid fevers. 

We may say that the evidence, in these immunised cows, was 
not checked by any public committee, and that we need more. 
Let us, then, take steps for public, controlled, crucial tests of the 
most rigorous description. They should be undertaken henceforth. 
Nothing could be more welcome to M. Spahlinger or to any other 
honest investigator in like case. There is no doubt in his mind, 
or in those of his friends, that the result would be decisive. But 
I certainly do not consider that M. Spahlinger, who has already 
spent all his fortune and more on his researches, is now called upon 
to provide the funds for such experiments. . . . The utter mystery 
to me is in the failure of the vast financial interests concerned to 
act effectively. One can only conclude that they are cursed with 
the stupidity which is the plague of European capitalism today 
and against which, as we know, the gods themselves fight in vain. 
The new tests for which I asked in 1925 have been made, 

in England, during recent months. The delay is at other 
doors than M. Spahlinger’s. At a meeting held in London on 
December 9th, at which the Aga Khan presided, the 
responsible and authoritative committee which conducted the 
experiments published their report. Presumably my present 
space can be better used than in quoting largely from that 
report, much of which will be found in the daily press of 
December 10th. I have had the pleasure of meeting 
Captain R. G. Buxton, a well-known breeder of pedigree 
stock, and a member of a family honoured throughout the 
world—on whose estate and with whose animals the experi- 
ments were made. His personal assurance would weigh 
heavily in my mind, even had I seen nothing in Geneva 
years ago, and the present report were not signed by many men 
of the highest repute and experience. Here I need only 
quote some brief paragraphs from the Aga Khan’s speech : 


On behalf of the Committee of Control, it is my privilege to 
announce that the Spahlinger vaccine for the immunisation of cattle 
against tuberculosis has been tested here in England, and has 


proved its efficacy beyond doubt. This vaccine is a perfectly safe 
and, in all circumstances, innocuous vaccine, for it is produced 
from dead germs. It solves the problem of ensuring that the milk 
and meat supply of the world can now be made safe from tuber. 
culosis. ... A number of calves, vaccinated with this vaccine 
under practical farming conditions, are to-day alive, well and normal, 
although five months ago they were inoculated with massive doses 
of hypervirulent living bovine tubercle bacilli. Unvaccinated calves 
of the same age and weight, which were given the same doses of 
virus in the same way, died in a month, riddled with the disease, 
as the post-mortem examinations showed.... A safe and practical 
method now exists of banishing tuberculosis from among cattle. 
- . . The moment has come when this great beneficent discovery 
should be announced. 


It has, indeed! Five similar experiments, with similar 
results, have been made in Geneva since last I wrote here: 
but they were made abroad and by a foreigner, and by a 
vaccine of which the details of preparation have not been 
published. In reply to a question in the House of Commons 
Dr. Addison stated that he desired an independent test with 
experts in bovine tuberculosis. That is exactly what this 
test was; but of course, more can be made, until, indeed, all 
living bovines and humans have been gathered to their 
fathers. At all costs, we must be British. 

The word dead, in the Aga Khan’s statement, is all- 
important. Professor Calmette, another great foreign 
bacteriologist, has made a vaccine from a modified strain of 
living bacilli. Appalling tragedies, holocausts of infants, 
have on occasion followed its use, and the German Health 
Bureau has decided to prohibit the use of any living vaccine 
for tubercle in Germany. 

Let us now try to clear our minds of prejudice, and study 
the facts fairly. It may, or may not, be M. Spahlinger’s 
misfortune that he is not an Englishman, but a Swiss: in 
any case, his race and nationality have no bearing on the 
results of these experiments. Even if we doubt the validity 
of experiments made abroad, we are now faced with a 
demonstration made in England, by Englishmen of the 
highest standing; M. Spahlinger performed the vaccinations, 
and has never been near the place again; and we have here 
a matter of fact and not of ethics. 

What may truly be the ethical judgment on a man who, 
not being a medical practitioner, makes bacteriological 
discoveries at immense personal cost and seeks to get at 
least some of his money back whilst serving mankind, may, 
or may not, be a matter for discussion; but the ethical 
judgment on those who lie, or blindly deny and obstruct, 
on account of insular prejudice, or professional jealousy, 
when the lives and happiness of millions of mankind now 
living, to say nothing of the unborn, are at stake, cannot be 
doubtful. They are enemies of the human race, and 4 
painful death from tuberculosis would be too good for them. 

LENs. 


Correspondence 
LABOUR AND THE ALTERNATIVE VOTE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Elton, in your issue of December 20th, 
approaches the question of the Alternative Vote from the 
angle of a Socialist who fears that this measure of electoral 
reform will injure the prospects of Socialism. Yet, given the 
existence of three, or more, parties, the necessity of some 
electoral reform (which, by the way, was mentioned in the 
King’s Speech of 1929) seems pretty obvious. Can anyone 
justify our present system of voting, which can yield figures 
like these? 

Surrey and Sussex.—Tory vote, 500,000; Labour and Liberal, 

400,000. Result : 21 Tory M.P.s. 

Glamorgan.—Labour vote, 320,000; Liberal and Tory, 283,000. 

Result: 16 Labour M.P.s. 


Mr. Elton apparently holds that a system which gives @ 
much fairer representation to majorities must necessarily 
injure the prospects of Socialism. If that be so, the only 
thing to do is to work steadily on until Socialism secures; 
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what it has not yet secured, the approval of an enlightened 
majority of the electorate. You cannot establish Socialism 
in this country by faked electoral methods which may yield 
precarious power to the elected representatives of mere 
minorities. 

As a keen advocate of A.V. I am not primarily concerned 
with its probable effects on the fortunes of our political 
parties. At the same time, I believe that on the whole it 
will vastly strengthen the Labour and Liberal Parties and 
weaken the Conservatives. If any indication of this is 
needed, let Mr. Elton ask any Conservative politician what 
he thinks of A.V. It seems probable that, apart from the 
question of tariffs, a very large majority of the Labour rank 
and file will normally give their second preference to the 
Liberal candidate, and vice versa. Under A.V. one may 
safely predict that whoever is elected for the Thornbury 
Division next time it will not be a Tory!—Yours, etc., 

12 Prince Arthur Road, E. N. BENNETT. 

Hampstead, N.W.3. 


THE CENSUS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


To the Editor of THE NEw StaTESMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. Druce, in your issue of December 20th, accuses 
me of having misquoted the Decree No. 86 of June 26th, 
1930, regulating the census in Czechoslovakia. I stated that 
“no provisions were made in it that, in the regions where 
minorities prevailed, they [the enumerators] should be men 
speaking or understanding the language of the minority, or 
that they should be acquainted with local conditions.’’ In 
contradiction of this Mr. Druce writes that ‘ actually it is 
laid down in the Decree (my italics) governing the census 
that, as far as possible, the numerical allocation of 
enumerators corresponded in nationality with the percentage 
of each nationality in the district concerned.” 

As the difference between us is not one of opinion but of 
facts, it is necessary to dot the “ i’s’”’ and cross the “ t’s.’’ 
I maintain that the Decree (June 30th, 1930), as published 
in the official gazette of the Government of Prague, not only 
does not contain any regulation resembling that given by 
Mr. Druce, but there is no paragraph, sentence or word 
in it which, with the widest stretch of imagination, permits 
such an interpretation. I enclose the actual Decree. I 
have, Sir, to appeal to you to judge between us. If you 
find that I have abused the hospitality of your columns to 
deceive your readers, I shall submit unreservedly to your 
judgment and acknowledge that I have henceforth no right 
to expect any respectable paper to accept any statement of 
mine on whatever subject. I am entitled, however, to expect 
the same from Mr. Druce if his accusation is unfounded. 

In the first case, I have no right to comment on his further 
statements; in the second, they are worthy of no comment 
and entirely valueless.—Yours, etc., 

17 The Grove, 

Boltons, S.W. 
December 28th. 


[The document which Mr. Torday has sent us is the 
Sammlung der Gesetze und Verordnungen des cecho- 
sluvakischen Staates, ausgegeben am 30 Juni, 1930, and it 
contains the full German text (6 pages, 32 paragraphs) of 
the Decree regulating the census (Regierungsverordnung vom 
26 Juni, 1930, iiber die Volkszihlung im Jahre, 1930). We 
cannot find in this anything which bears out Mr. Druce’s 
statement.—Ep., N.S.] 


E. Torbay. 


AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE 


To the Editor of Tue New StaresMan. 


Sir,—An official communiqué of the Italian Government, 
dated December 3rd, 1930, gave a list of twenty-four persons 
arrested in Italy who were to be tried on a charge of belong- 
ing to an organisation plotting crimes against the regime. 
The arrested all belong, we understand, to moderate political 
parties, and include lawyers, public officials, journalists, 
secondary school teachers, engineers, and men with distin- 
guished war records. 

The communiqué stated that the accused would be tried 
hefore the ‘ Special Tribunal for the Defence ofthe State.” 
This Tribunal, instituted by the law of November 25th, 1926, 
and the decree of December 12th, 1926, is presided over by a 
General drawn from the Army, Navy, Air Force or Militia 
(Signor Cristini, the present holder of the office, is a 
General of the Fascist Militia), and is composed of officers of 
the rank of colonel, drawn from the Militia, all of whom will 
necessarily be members of the Fascist Party. The President 
\as powers, not only to hold any trial in camera, but also 
to oblige defendants to choose defending counsel from among 


officers of the Army or Militia, and it may happen that 
accused and their counsel are informed of the evidence for 
the prosecution only on the day the trial begins; against the 
verdict of the Tribunal there is no appeal. ; 
We, the undersigned, therefore venture to pray the Italian 
Government to allow the accused the privileges of a public 
trial, of choosing their own counsel, and of learning in good 
time the evidence to be brought against them.—Yours, etc., 
ERNEST BaRKER. 
E. W. BrrmMincuam. 
And 28 other signatories. 


FRANCE AND HER VASSALS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The reviewer of two books dealing with the horrors 
of the French penal settlements under the title ‘‘ The Bastille 
Rebuilt ’”? has done a very good work. French callousness 
about the infliction of hideous sufferings is at the bottom of 
the present reigns of terror both in Poland and in Jugoslavia. 
These two recently created States are France’s vassals. Into 
both she pours arms and munitions of war lavishly—arms 
which are used to crush the unfortunate alien populations 
whom both were permitted to annex. “s 

To-day French papers are resenting criticism on Poland. 
France with her powerful ring of vassal allies holds a com- 
manding position in the League of Nations, and minorities 
appeal vainly for a hearing. 

In the 1870’s Gladstone raised an outcry throughout 
England, and indeed through half Europe, because the Turks 
massacred the inhabitants of one small village—Batak. The 
lists of crimes committed by the Jugoslav Government which 
has been presented to the League of Nations by the inhabi- 
tants of Macedonia—murder, torture by flogging, burning, 
hanging head downwards, rapes, pillage, terrorisation—all 
duly authenticated by name, date and place, have as yet 
obtained for the victims neither protection nor redress. And 
France continues to arm Belgrade. The French general 
public have probably no knowledge of the crimes of their 
vassal States. It is the France of the barbarous penal 
settlements which looks on callously. No entente cordiale 
can exist with this France.—Yours, etc., 


M. E. Durnam. 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY 


To the Editor of THE New StatTEsMAN. 


Sir,—Your article on the English Sunday raises many 
points. Of course you are right when you say that the law 
regarding Sunday observance must be changed. But I do 
not think you are quite fair in your treatment of Mr. Henry 
Carter’s proposals, 

You say it is unnecessary to insist that employees shall be 
secured against a seven-day week. Yet the Musicians’ 
Union, who consistently oppose the opening of places of 
amusement on Sunday, do so for this reason. They believe 
there will be no day of rest for them if Sunday opening 
becomes the rule. Again, you say it is a settled thing that 
cinema and other performances shall be permitted during 
hours of service. This may be settled for London, but it 
certainly is not settled for the provinces. Here in Norwich, 
for instance, cheap municipal concerts are provided on 
Sunday afternoons and Sunday evenings. But the evening 
performances begin at 8 p.m., when church services are over. 
There would be overwhelming opposition to starting them, 
say, at 6.30 p.m. 

Furthermore, I do not see why the programmes of Sunday 
performances must be the same as weekday programmes. 
If the B.B.C. provides special Sunday programmes, why not 
other institutions which cater for our amusements? 

These, however, are small matters. The big question 
which lies behind them is this: What sort of a Sunday do 
we desire? The type of Sunday which Bishop Porteus’s Act 
was intended to maintain you describe as ‘‘ a dismal, irk- 
some and unnatural prison.’’ Seeing that this Act was 
willingly observed by the vast majority of the nation for 
more than a hundred years, is not your condemnation rather 
too strong? 

Few people to-day desire a Sunday when little is permitted 
except church-going. But are we not in danger of going too 
far in the other direction in our desire for reform? In place 
of the old-fashioned Sunday, do we really wish to set up a 
Sunday which shall be like a Bank Holiday once a week? If 
Sunday should be a day of rational amusement, should it 
not be a day of rest and quietness too? If we turn it into a 
sort of Bank Holiday we shall force a large section of the 
population to work, in order to provide us with amusement. 


I, for one, do not think this desirable, and I do not think 
it right. 
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In matters of this sort each person is inclined to decide 
the question according to feeling rather than logic. I feel 
with George Gissing that the peace and rest of the English 
Sunday are good and healthful and ought not to be lightly 
thrown away.—Yours, etc., 

Octagon Chapel, 

Norwich. 
December 22nd. 

[Our correspondent is, of course, entitled to his opinions— 
with some of which we agree. But we wonder on what 
evidence he bases his assertion that Bishop Porteus’s Act 
was willingly observed by the vast majority of the nation for 
over one hundred years. 

On one or two points he has misunderstood us. We did 
not say that it was unnecessary that employees should be 
secured against a seven-day week. The words we used were: 
‘* The wage-earners of England are not in danger of a seven- 
day week.’’ This is substantially true; the vast majority are 
safeguarded by law, agreement or custom. The case of the 
musicians cited by Mr. Nettlefold is an exception. By all 
means let us see that they are safeguarded; but surely it is 
not necessary to prohibit concerts and cinemas on Sunday in 
order to give musicians a six-day week, any more than it is 
to stop trains, trams and buses on Sunday in order to give 
transport workers a day off. 

Nor did we advocate the turning of Sunday into “ a sort 
of Bank Holiday.’”’ Let it be a day of rest and quiet as far 
as is reasonably possible. But it is obviously not practical 
politics to legislate against noise—whether it be that of the 
motor car or of the Salvation Army. And we cannot see 
why pictures, plays, concerts and sports should not be 
regarded as both rational amusements and restful (if rest 
means rest from work and not merely lying in bed or sitting 


by the fireside).—Ep., N.S.] 
THE LACK OF PURCHASING POWER 


To the Editor of THE New StaTESMAN. 


Sm,—I was not concerned to deny the validity of 
Mr. Hobson’s well-known thesis. But while rising commodity 
prices promote over-investment in capital goods, for 
depressions such as the present one the oniy cure is to 
increase expenditure on non-consumables, and I believe that 
monetary policy is more fundamental and more easy to 
correct than the maldistribution of incomes. 

The answer to Mr. Coleman’s inquiry is that by ‘‘ money 
for market requirements ’’ I mean enough for currently pro- 
duced goods, while “ sufficient purchasing-power for every- 
thing that might be offered ’’ would involve the provision of 
funds to the value of all capital claims and all goods to 
which ownership could be established. Some statements I 
have seen suggest that ‘‘ consumers ’”’ ought now to be in 
possession of enough ‘ purchasing-power ” for all that had 
been or (sometimes) all that could be produced—“ less 
depreciation.”’ The inevitable result of such a system would 
be wild excess, not sufficiency of expenditure.—Yours, etc., 


Liscard, Shortlands. GEOFFREY BIDDULPH. 
December 27th. 


A SUGGESTION FOR NEW ZEALAND 


To the Editor of THE New SratTesMan. 

Str,—It would be a fine act and one most appreciated in 
New Zealand if the Government of the day could see its way 
to appoint our ‘“‘ Jix’”’ to be Governor-General when next 
that post falls vacant. 

New Zealand is surely Dora’s spiritual home. They limit 
with an amiable ferocity the rights of the Trade Unionist to 
combine, of the shopkeeper to trade; and they have just 
swooped down upon the poor consumer and stopped him 
from collecting gift scheme coupons. New Zealand, indeed, 
is, so forbidding a land that if it were asked, as we are about 
to be asked, to open its cinemas on Sunday, it would pro- 
bably retort by shutting all its public-houses for all time. 

What is the explanation? Perhaps the earlier Scotch 
emigrants had the spirit of John Knox for fellow-passenger ! 

Yours, etc., 

CHaRLEs R. SpeNcER, 

Hon. Secretary, 
The Gate Theatre Studio. 


ANOTHER MANIFESTO 


To the Editor of THE New StatTEsMAN. 


Sir,—You_ may be interested to read yet another 
manifesto. It is, I suggest, worth your attention for three 
reasons: it was issued several months before those which 
more weighty sponsors have put before the public; it is an 


J. K. NetrLeroip. 


December 27th. 


expression of the views of about seventy young men and 
women who constitute the political and economic section of 
a new “ youth”’ organisation; and it is in many respects 
convergent with the policies of the other manifestoes. Here 
are its terms: 


(1) We believe that economic and political problems are 
solvable by the same rational methods of inquiry, research, 
experiment and deduction as have made possible the 
advance of other sciences, even though human factors and 
our lack of knowledge of the vagaries of human nature 
make them, probably, more complex and less exact. 

(2) We oppose the dogmatic approach to these problems 
made by political parties and movements, and we are 
inclined, though not unanimously, to favour the revision 
of democratic theory in conformity with modern condi- 
tions. 

(3) We advocate the recognition of government as a 
technical function, the rationalisation of the whole world 
economy as a single unit, the establishment of an effective 
political world-control to which national governments 
would surrender sovereignty, and the creation of a body 
of non-privileged, trained and qualified administrators 
charged with the efficient organisation of the means of 
production and distribution. 

(4) We desire a unified control of the world’s economic 
processes to make possible a balanced civilisation and a 
progressive improvement of the standard of living of the 
people. We demand a planned economic life. 

(5) We recognise the foregoing generalisations to be no 
more than hypotheses for argument and experiment, and 
declare our willingness and intention to modify them from 
time to time, either in part or in principle, as future 
research shows to be desirable. 

(6) We propose to create, as a means of bringing our 
aims nearer realisation, an association of men and women 
who are substantially in agreement with the foregoing, 
whose object it is to examine affairs of the day in a spirit 
of open-minded inquiry, to fit themselves for specialist 
service of the world-state, and to promote the general 
acceptance of the movement’s policy. 


Needless to say, I would be very willing to give your 
readers fuller information about the lines on which we are 
working.—Yours, etc., 

3 Lydwell House, 

Larkhall, S.W.8. 
December 28th. 


A. E. Brake. 


HOUSEWIVES AND THEIR BAKERS 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Str,—During the year which is about to end both. press 
and public have been most sympathetic to all of us who have 
been pleading the cause of the British miller. 

Not for a moment do I question the sincerity of that 
sympathy—yet what have the practical’ Board of Trade 
returns to say? During the eleven months for which figures 
are at the moment available we have bought from outside 
this country close upon two million cwts. more wheat and 
flour than during the like period a year ago. 

It is true that the position is improving; that last month, 
for example, the value of those imports was more than 
£150,000 down compared with November, 1929. Nevertheless 
I do feel that there would be a quickening in the swing over 
to home-milled flour were the undoubted sympathy with our 
millers and their men given definite expression. I would 
suggest, therefore, with all respect, that our bakers should 
make the use of flour milled in Britain their good deed for 
1931; and if each housewife would ask her baker what he is 
doing about it I should imagine that the general interest in 
the proposition would not be lessened.—Yours, etc., 

Union House, W. BanrFieLp, J.P., 

8 Guilford Street, W.C.1. Gen. Secretary, 
December 27th. Amalgamated Union of 
Operative Bakers. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


To the Editor of THe New Statesman. 

Sir,—The Commission do not seem to have covered many 
vital points of this problem. It is quite true that many 
people are hanged for what may not seem to be, but in fact 
is, violent provocation by reason of cumulative anger extend- 
ing over a long period of years. This particularly applies to 
murder committed by poor people living in slums, which 1s 
clearly irrational. Any reasonable person must see that if 


you have once murdered the man or woman you hate all 
further possibilities of revenge have vanished. The only valid 
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reason for murder is the acquisition of a large sum of money. 
It seems to me that the requirements of society would be 
fairly well met if it were known that any person who acquired 
a large sum of money by murder would be deprived of it 
before he was sent to penal servitude for life or executed; and 
this is very important if the capital sentence is abolished. 

I should further recommend that anyone who murdered 
another person by some process of slow torture, such as 
arsenic poisoning, should be condemned to die by that same 
process. This would obviously be a stronger deterrent than 
mere hanging. Finally, it seems unfair that no murderer 
should be quite uncertain whether he will die of a broken 
neck or of asphyxia. If no certainty on that head can be 
obtained it would be better to adopt some alternative method 
such as the guillotine.—Yours, etc., 

9 New Square, 

Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 
December 22nd. 


E. S. P. Haynes. 


DIARIES AND DIARISTS 
To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 


Sir,—I cannot help thinking that Mr. G. W. Sionier, the 
writer of the article ‘‘ The Intimate Journal ”’ in your issue 
of December 27th, can have read few diaries beyond the 
three or four he mentions. Much of what he says about 
Amiel, Marie Bashkirtseff and Barbellion is very much to 
the point. But the similarity in their method comes from 
the fact that they all three wrote for publication. This and 
not intimacy is the element which introduces artificiality, 
self-consciousness and lack of spontaneity, and consequently 
is fatal to good diary writing. These journals may have 
literary merit, but as human documents they are less success- 
ful. 1 know scores of intimate diaries which would not fit 
into any of the generalisations which Mr. Stonier makes with 
regard to the motive and method of diarists. Of them it 
would be very far from true to say: ‘‘ The diarist tries to 
shovel life into his work with no style at all ’’; ‘* he tries to 
make it as unliterary and inconspicuous as possible ’’; ‘‘ he 
expects you to eavesdrop as best you can.’’ Diarists, many 
when indiscreetly intimate, do not take into account for a 
moment any of these considerations. They merely have an 
itch to record and a pleasure in self-analysis, in the majority 
~ cases having no conception what will be the fate of their 

iary. 

Pepys himself was so intimate that we are still not allowed 
to read all he wrote. Byron’s fragments are recklessly 
spontaneous. Richard Hurrell Froude makes intimate 
entries which are far from being to his credit. William 
Jones’s domestic revelations were not recorded with self- 
conscious premeditation. A. C. Benson wrote reams. This 
generation is only allowed to read a small portion of his 
diary. But from it and from what we hear of the rest he 
certainly did not sit down to make it “ artificially careless 
and an exultant self-revelation.”’ . 

Diaries written for publication, more especially if it is to 
be in the author’s lifetime, are for this very reason less 
interesting. It is not the intimacy but the intention to 
publish which makes the difference; although in the case of 
Haydon not even that spoilt his diary. 

The interesting psychological problem connected with 
diary-writing is that it is almost impossible for anyone to 
write without visualising a reader: self in old age, children, 
a stranger or remote posterity. But this cannot fairly be 
described as wanting ‘‘ to address an audience.” If you 
want your contemporaries immediately to read in cold print 
your introspective effusions, that is different. When Marie 
Bashkirtseff writes: ‘I not only say all the time what I 
think but I never contemplate hiding for an instant what 
might make me appear ridiculous or prove to my disadvan- 
tage. For the rest I think myself too admirable for 
censure,’ this is simply playing to the gallery. It is not 
intimacy, it is blatant self-display.—Yours, etc., 

Shulbrede Priory, Sussex. PONSONBY. 

December 27th. 





QUITE ORDINARY ENGLISH WORDS 


To the Editor of Tut New SraresMan. 


Sir,—Mr. Turner in his article last week referred to ‘“‘ a 
dozen quite ordinary words in the English language,’’ 
of which “ cran’”’? and “covin” were two. I admire 
Mr. Turner’s knowledge of the English language and 
the modest way in which he refers to it, but still I do not 
think that ” cran ” and “ covin ” are quite ordinary English 
words. I would not make them a test of culture or intelli- 


gence as Mr. Turner does. If he wants a few more 
shibboleths for his imaginary barrier in Oxford Street, may 
I suggest the following: faw, ogam, sadr, tine, oke, prex? 
Will those suffice to keep Mr. Turner on the common side 
of the barrier—and to let me through?—Yours, etc., 


W. S. 


BERNARD SHAW AND THE ZEITGEIST 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your issue of December 13th Richard Sunne 
writes a eulogy of Bernard Shaw. In these days when it is 
so reasonable to have a whack at him it is pleasant to read 
an able eulogy—not least pleasant for myself, whose Shaw 
of 1925 is still, I find, bought by those who love his work. 

But how horrible it is to read the following lying sentence : 
‘“The revolt against Shaw is merely part of the revolt 
against thought, against discipline; it is the old disinclina- 
tion to find out the truth of things—a task just as necessary 
to-day, when the cry is to follow your impulses, as it was in 
Mr. Shaw’s youth when the cry was to follow your con- 
science.” 

I seek the hospitality of your columns, Sir, to protest 
against such glib untruth. What writer of significance 
to-day falls in line with a demand to follow your impulses? 
That cry has perished miserably with the tribe of com- 
petently clever aldoushuxleyites. 

Does Mr. Sunne know nothing of the desperate fight that 
is going on to-day, amongst those who will count in the 
future, for that very thing which Shaw side-stepped—namely 
Conscience? Men like Middleton Murry, Fausset, Laurence 
Hyde, Count Keyserling, D. H. Lawrence, are ignored or 
hated by the passing generation because they are profound 
thinkers who insist that we must listen again to the small, 
still voice of the Holy Ghost. These men, most of them easy 
butts, all of them grievously stricken with the Problem of 
the Age (one even dying of it), are the wounded soldiers of 
the new age, fighting for the rediscovery of obedience, 
humility, faith, and conscience. Not one of them dreams of 
glorifying mere impulse. 

Those of us who have bathed in Shaw’s wonderful anti- 
septic waters know that he needs no defence—not even for 
relegating the meaning of Conscience to a secret corner in 
his shrinking heart. But may he be defended from those 
who praise him by betraying their own Zeitgeist. 

14 Heath Hurst Road, Yours, etc., 

Hampstead. J. S. Corus. 


A LONDON UNIVERSITY ANTHOLOGY 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—We are attempting to collect, for publication in 
May next, an anthology which shall represent the under- 
graduate and graduate verse produced in the University of 
London during the last two or three years. With the aim of 
reaching as many as possible of the potential contributors, 
we ask you to find space in your columns for this letter. 

Past and present students of the University who care to 
do so should submit a selection of their work to us, c/o The 
Book of London Verse, at this address, as early as possible 
before January 20th, 1931.—Yours, etc., 

University of London Union, I. Mats JonEs, 

68 Torrington Square, W.C.  B. Su. Saxratvata, 
December 29th. Editors. 


Miscellany 


THE ILLEGITIMATE USE OF 
THE ORCHESTRA BOX 


N days tocome, when some knowledgeable stage historian 

I sets himself to summarise the characteristics of these 
anarchic times, it will doubtless be maintained, as an 

ugly blot on their scutcheon, that our fertile-minded 
producers sought novelty at all hazards, even in the higher 
drama, and often at the sacrifice of common sense. Stric- 
tures will be passed on the ravages of that infective 
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aberration known as ‘* Shakespeare in modern dress,’’ and 
some mild wonder will be expressed that, at a time when the 
law of the invisible fourth wall still had its potency, the 
orchestra box, so generally recognised as ‘* the no man’s 
land ”’ of the theatrical world, should have been senselessly 
pressed into the traffic of the scene. Even to-day, amidst all 
this rage for novelty-hunting, there should be enough 
rationality remaining to enable us to see that in straight 
drama, as contrasted with popular forms of entertainment, 
problems of stage mounting cannot be honestly solved by 
going without the bounds. 

Of this rank misuse of the orchestra box there have been 
recently at least three glaring examples, two of them in 
Shakespearean revivals. One was seen in Julius Cxsar at 
the Old Vic, another in the production of Romeo and Juliet 
by the New York Civic Repertory Company last season, and 
a third in Sir Nigel Playfair’s staging of Tennyson’s juvenile 
effort, The Devil and the Lady, at the Arts Theatre in July. 
In no case was any purpose served by the innovation ; only 
in the third instance was entrance from below requisite, and 
that could have been fittingly made through a stage trap. 
But it appears nowadays that the right way of doing things, 
if it happen to be the conventional way, must be eschewed 
at all hazards. Of a surety, it was little complimentary to 
the theatre musicians that the Devil in Lord Tennyson’s play 
should have emerged from their habitat. 

This abuse of the orchestra pit is part of the price we are 
paying for the confusion of the art of the theatre with the 
art of the music hall, a confusion which, in the mind of the 
producer (although not in that of the understanding play- 
goer) has placed them both on the same plane. But it does 
not follow that because in the homes of variety the stage and 
orchestra are one and indivisible, and it is permissible there 
for the comic vocalist to take liberties with the conductor, a 
similar union should be conceded in the theatre when any- 
thing of higher quality than pantomime or revue is in the 
bill. The invisible fourth wall forbids. It stands on the 
curtain line, and every time an actor comes on the stage 
through the orchestra well he commits the absurdity of 
plunging through it. 

At a time when ignorance of stage history in theatrical 
circles is widespread and appalling, it is requisite in this 
connection that something should now be said about the 
genesis of the orchestra box. Though music has been 
associated with drama from the very beginning, the 
orchestra box is not a fundamental characteristic of the 
modern theatre. It is a child of opera, a foreign importa- 
tion so far as our playhouses are concerned, and was first 
established in the Venetian opera houses in the third decade 
of the seventeenth century. It was not until the Restoration 
period that it reached our shores. Shakespeare’s stage did 
very well without it, had, indeed, a better system of musical 
embellishment than we can boast of to-day. At best, the 
orchestra box is a necessary evil, at worst, when occupied 
by its presiding baton-wielder, an eyesore. Aésthetically 
considered, the musicians do not exist; they form no part 
of the show. Wagner recognised this when in building the 
Bayreuth Opera House he arranged to keep them out of 
sight. It is a thousand pities that the system followed some 
years ago in some of our drama houses of placing the 
musicians beneath the stage and behind silk curtains 
should not have become a general practice in houses of that 
restricted order, so that our producers, in their restless 
seeking for new effects, might have been prevented from 
committing at least one serious infraction of the dominating 
law of the theatre. Patience with the seasoned playgoer 
has reached its limits. Give the producer a free rein, and 
soon dramatic art will be as primitive as the childish make- 
believe of the old miracle plays. W. J. LAWRENCE. 


Teneo 


THE FRAUD 


E knocked at the door, beginning to fall to pieces 
in soft splinters and dotted holes, shadowed by 


the dark smoke-bitter underside of broad leaves 
and littered round the flagstone with tree-droppings. After 
our knock, the old lady opened to us, standing in the wedge- 
shaped space left by the open door, in her stuffy old- 
fashioned clothes. Her face creased into a welcome, her 
smiles wheezed, and she led us with creaking solicitude into 
the room. It was dark and unattractive, blackened by the 
sombre green of the sappy leaves which overlaid each other 
outside, and sunken below the level of the black bog soil. 
One expected to find the old woman with coloured spectacles 
on, a human bat, like the inmate of a workhouse. Maisie 
had gathered her some bracken leaves, candy-tuft, and wild 
flowers, with the happy and interested concern of eleven 
years old. But it was not only Maisie; the whole family 
had learnt the peculiar pleasure of giving a very little to 
someone made dainty by astringent poverty, to whom that 
little seemed lavish indulgence. Such a person was Miss 
Wicksteed, who eked out her milk and bread and spent her 
halfpennies with that exact care children imagine of ideal 
poverty. This evening we had brought her a speck of 
butter, just small enough to show our appreciation of her 
genius for narrow living, with its minute overflows of 
luxury, and their exquisitely miniature and complete 
raptures. She welcomed it and fussed over it, as we had 
expected and unconsciously demanded. 

Mother sat down in the rocking chair and took out her 
knitting. I sat down on a sofa under the dark window, and 
Maisie fidgeted about. We couldn’t say much while Miss 
Wicksteed was putting away the bit of butter and rinsing 
our plate for us, so I began to look about the room. This 
was the first time I had been, for I hadn’t had a holiday 
from work for some time. The room was meagre; the stone 
floor gritted under the runners of mother’s rocking chair. 
And the terrible darkness, that tasted and smelt bitter, hung 
over everything. Comfortable furnishings would have been 
out of place. There was something fitting in her threadbare 
hangings and scranny fleshless chairs. On the mantelpiece 
were her tins of rice and tea; in the wall-cupboard the few 
cups, plates and enamel dishes she had for her own use, 
and in the tiny pot on the window-sill were crammed 
celandine, buttercups and shrivelling daisies. But in 
keeping, too, with the damp cavern-like room, and its 
penury, was the frail goodness and age of some of her things. 
There was a yew chair like a gay white-haired old man, 
rickety-legged. There was a hoarse grandfather clock, 
encased in smooth mellow flowing wood and of just the 
right smallness. And inside a locked press was china care- 
fully kept and brought out on special occasions, and a set of 
large silver teaspoons of George III., imprinted with the lion 
and the small head in profile. 

In a minute she was back from her tiny stone scullery, 
where one’s voice went white and pale blue in the unused 
neatness of the place. She sat down in the yew chair and 
began to wander, rippling, from subject to subject. Mother 
was by now fortified in her knitting, and paid only a sternly 
off-hand attention. I listened. 

“© T often sit here and look out at that field,’’ said Miss 
Wicksteed, ** when it’s too dark to see any work and not 
dark enough for the gas. And I’ve grown very fond of it; 
I should miss it if I was to go. And then the birds, too. I 
put my crumbs along that wall, and then I can watch them 
as I get my dinner, and many’s the time I’ve laughed. I 
thought it lonely here when I came at first, but I’m never 
dull now. The Foster children pass up and down, and 
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sometimes their mother sends them in with bits of things. 
They’re very kind indeed, and it’s such a help. And the 
children are fond of me, too. Well, I used to live in W i 
with my brothers and sisters, as a girl, but I wouldn’t go 
back now. It’s all altered, you see, horrid little houses put 
up where we used to be. And I shouldn’t know anyone. 
Here I know everybody as goes past. And I have my cup- 
boards the way I want them. I doubt that would be to do 
again if I moved. I shouldn’t like those new houses in the 
village behind Mrs. C *s; Walcheren, Westminster Street 
...+ Wolsey ... what is it? I don’t know.” 

No one troubled to answer; they were bored by this 
talk long ago, and each had stopped listening and retired 
into the shell and darkness of their own thoughts, and coiled 
there, took no pains to come out. 

“* Mrs. C !*? thought the old lady aloud, “‘ how she 
does suffer! I think Nature is so cruel, oh, don’t you? And 
look at the wild animals, how they suffer.’’ 

She looked down at the neighbour’s dog on her hearth that 
she hadn’t had the heart to turn out. Its skin was twitching 
convulsively, working to the imagination of some dream. 

** They fight and are left to die... .”’ 

A pause followed. To us the old often seem remote; their 
thoughts, behind their china-frail features, delicately tinged 
with cream or russet, circulate round a world of their own; 
and between their continent and ours is little communicative 
sympathy. Miss Wicksteed’s face was not lovely; it was 
puffed, with curranty eyes; but she had this world in her 
thoughts nevertheless. 

Maisie was bored, and mother just simply hadn’t heard, 
although she knew Mrs. C—— well. 
either God’s fault or Mrs. C 
of it. 

The pause deepened. Then Miss Wicksteed’s thought 
rippled to the surface like a new spring, and broke through 
the softly-lying silence. 

** T like to read about wild animals. And books of travel, 
too, I like.*? And she thought, with her head a little on 
one side, of her own tastes in reading and her pastimes. After 
a little she went on. 

** Of course, it gets dull sometimes, I don’t know; well. 
Sometimes I feel it dreadfully lonely. At home we saw a 
lot of company. Ted and John brought in friends, and we 
had a merry houseful indeed. Mother liked a lot of people, 
although she had a big family of her own, rest her soul. 
Ay, well, deary me. There’s not many folk pass along here 
of a day.”’ 

She sighed imperceptibly, then, with a smile, looked at 
me. 

** And do you see much company where you’re at work, 
my dear? ’’ she asked; ** and do you go out much? I don’t 
doubt you’ve made some nice friends.’? She seemed to be 
dimly envying me, looking over from her world into mine. 

We got up to go, and she still regarded me with the lights 
of a far-away smile playing over her face that was like the 
tinkling of distant bells. 

** Well, I’m glad to have seen you, dear. Enjoy yourself 
while you are young. And I hope you will keep well. You 
look pale this evening. Get a good holiday.” 

Just then a shiver passed over me and shrivelled my face. 
I was afraid she would notice I was chilled by her room. 
Mother and Maisie said their good-byes, and the old lady 
showed us out with a froth of smiles, thanks and dearings. 

We turned down the row. 

‘An old fraud! ’? exclaimed mother, “‘ and dirty, too. 
Did you see how her horrible old Victorian skirt swept up 
the dirt off the floor and carried it round all the holes and 
corners? ”” ELizaBETH HEATON. 











Such suffering was 
*s, and there was an end 





FLOWER PAINTINGS 


- GARDEN is a lovesome thing, God wot,’? wrote 
A T. E. Brown to the delight of many and the 
disgust of some. It is to be feared that a large 
number of flower painters belong to the Lovesome School. 
Just as the poet’s lines are a devastating example of how 
to overdo it, so are the canvases of the artists when they 
approach the herbaceous border. The temptation to gild 
the lily is overwhelming, and the result hardly ever carries 
conviction. Van Gogh, indeed, was able to brighten up the 
sunflower, and Renoir to add lustre to the rose, but on the 
whole such efforts are far less satisfactory than the sheer 
honesty of the plates in a seedsman’s catalogue. It is every 
whit as hard to paint an object intrinsically beautiful as to 
evolve beauty where it is, superficially, difficult to discover 
it. Hence so many flower painters drive on past their object 
to arrive at a fevered prettiness. 

There are those, however, who have gone towards the 
opposite direction in a revolt against the Lovesome School. 
They are the puritans of painting, who, with eyes averted, 
have fled from the too great glory of the herbaceous border 
and rushed to the kitchen garden. In order to create 
beauty they must first refuse it, so that they may feel theirs 
to be the whole act of such creation, and because to choose 
as a subject for their art one which has already its own 
associations of beauty seems like a kind of begging the 
question. The reductio ad absurdum of such an attitude is, 
that nothing in itself beautiful can be appropriate for the 
artist’s treatment while its actual working enshrouds the 
galleries in dullness. Thus we find its practitioners reduc- 
ing the realm of the picturesque to a purlieu of Camden 
Town, while the flowers, like ladies too obvious of charm, 
are banished in favour of the less visually alluring products 
of the vegetable world. 

Happily there remain painters in this country who can 
treat flowers without either timidity or exaggeration. The 
charming convention of Van Huysum died out in the 
coloured plates of the old botanical books of the beginning 
of last century, and the Lovesome School was predominant 
for a long time afterwards. The cool precision of Fantin- 
Latour did something to stem it, for he had a considerable 
vogue in England, and cultivated it much against his 
inclination. Mr. William Nicholson, fusing Fantin with the 
Dutchmen and throwing in not a little magic of his own, 
made English flower-painting a serious art once more. Since 
then, Mr. John, with his bold naturalistic treatment, has 
produced portraits of flowers as arresting as his portraits 
of people, while Messrs. Matthew Smith and Cedric Morris 
have both managed to project their own individuality into 
the flower-piece and at the same time preserve an admirable 
balance of representation. 

Mr. Hamish Paterson, who is exhibiting at the Paterson 
Galleries, also allows the flowers to speak for themselves 
upon his canvases, without himself adding any unnecessary 
emphasis. He has been content to transfer their beauty with 
fidelity, assisted by an admirable sense of values and firm 
brushwork. His ‘* White Cyclamen ” is curiously remin- 
iscent of some of Mr. John’s flower-pieces in angle of vision 
as well as treatment, and the grey bowl and brown back- 
ground of “ Delphiniums ” and ‘‘ White Stocks ”’ imply 
a study of Mr. Nicholson’s methods in this genre. But there 
are plenty of charming studies in the exhibition in which 
Mr. Paterson is entirely individual, such as ‘“‘ Scarlet, 
Yellow and White,’? ‘* White Begonias’? and “ Daisy 
Chrysanthemums.”? In these he reveals himself as a 
flower painter whose work should be well worth following, 
who is not afraid of meeting beauty and is capable of 
transferring it. T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is a misfortune that so many people find it natural to 
| compare Hazlitt with Lamb. There is no need to force 
a competition or to discover resemblances between two 
conversationalists because one has met them at the same 
dinner-party; but the temptation to do so is generally 
irresistible, and often results in gross injustice being done to 
one of the men, thus made rivals by compulsion. Now that 
the new “ sci-mystics *”’ (if one may coin a word for the 
modern school of philosopher astronomers) are coming 
back to Berkeley and even outdistancing him by putting 
time and the infinite where he put matter, we common folk 
may perhaps rid ourselves of the bad habit of considering 
contemporaneity an affair of actual time. We know well, 
in our own experience, that many men of our age are 
terribly more youthful or charmingly older than ourselves, 
so why do we let the limit of the centuries hamper us in 
adjudging the world’s artists? Blake and Bowles were no 
more real contemporaries than were Keats and Montgomery, 
or than were William Hazlitt and Charles Lamb. For years 
I have done Hazlitt injustice because I have heard people 
say “‘ Oh! if you love Lamb, you will delight in Hazlitt,”’ 
and whenever I opened a book of Hazlitt’s its extremely 
un-Agnine character was so disconcertingly evident that I 
had no proper attention to give to Hazlitt’s own admirable 


qualities. 
* * * 


So I owe a great debt of gratitude to Dr. Keynes’s volume 
of selected essays (Nonesuch Press, 8s. 6d.), which presents 
Hazlitt in a richness and a variety that could not, I think, 
be bettered unless he had given us a little more from the 
strangely moving Liber Amoris. Here are over fifty essays 
and excerpts from the larger books arranged on a plan which 
helps a reader, comparatively unacquainted with Hazlitt, to 
form an idea of his preferences in art, in philosophy and in 
life. In his introduction Dr. Keynes praises Hazlitt with 
respect rather than affection, though he pleads sympatheti- 
cally that Hazlitt’s quarrelsomeness was, in part at least, 
due to his unflinching pursuit of truth. I find this an un- 
satisfactory plea. It is the common claim of the disagreeable 
and dictatorial, and can only be justified by a false philo- 
sophy which excludes the truth of personal relationships 
from that abstract truth which the arrogant pursue. Nor 
can I agree with all that Dr. Keynes says about Hazlitt’s 
style : 

Every essay is a human document and conveys its message 
almost directly, as it were, from Hazlitt’s mouth to the reader’s 
ear, the impression being strengthened by the conversational 
quality of his writing. He is constantly thinking aloud, and his 
manner of thinking is racy, vigorous, virile. Of digressions there 
are many, but they add point to rather than blunt the effect of 
the main thesis, and no one can regret them. His style, being 
conversational, is never forced. 

Much of that is excellent; but I cannot find Hazlitt’s 
style conversational. It has conversational passages, as 
have nearly all good styles, even the most elaborate, such as 
Donne’s, Thomas Browne’s or Ruskin’s ; but its general note 
is rhetorical rather than conversational; it has nune of the 
familiarity of Defoe’s, the grace of Goldsmith’s, or the con- 
summate and sometimes careless ease of Thackeray’s which 
is surely the most natural style in English and the one 
great style which most nearly deserves the epithet 
** conversational.”’ 


* * * 


Of this gracious and genial exchange I can discover but 
little in Hazlitt. Take for instance one of the most familiar 


passages in the essay on Wit and Humour, the denunciation 
of the terrible stories in the Arabian Nights : 


The serious and marvellous stories in that work, which have 
been so much admired and so greedily read, appear to me monstrous 
and abortive fictions, like disjointed dreams, dictated by a preter- 
natural dread of arbitrary and despotic power, 


There is nothing conversational in the oratorical arrange- 
ment of those *‘ d’s *’ from ‘* disjointed *’ to ‘* despotic.” 
Nor is the enthusiasm of the passage on Oxford—did 
Matthew Arnold remember it when he penned his better- 
known lines?—in the conversational mode, not even its 
ironic conclusion : 

Let him then who is fond of indulging in a dream-like existence 
go to Oxford and stay there; let him study this magnificent 
spectacle, the same under all aspects, with its mental twilight 
tempering the glare of noon, or mellowing the silver moonlight ; 
let him wander in her sylvan suburbs, or linger in her cloistered 
halls; but let him not catch the din of scholars or teachers, or dine 
or sup with them, or speak a word to any of the privileged 
inhabitants; for if he does, the spell will be broken, the poetry 
and the religion gone, and the palace of enchantment will melt 
from his embrace into thin air ! 

So little is Hazlitt’s style conversational that when he con- 
cludes one essay with a quotation from that most uncon- 
versational master, Jeremy Taylor, the reader is not 
conscious of too abrupt a change. 


* * * 


Here, perhaps, may be found the secret of Hazlitt’s 
popularity and unpopularity and of Dr. Keynes’s mistake. 
Hazlitt is a lecturer ; he is, like so many people who believe 
that truth-seeking is purely an abstract pursuit, a preacher 
—and I am persuaded that in England lecturing and 
preaching are often confused with conversation. We have 
all met the man who, after subjecting us to an hour of 
hortatory boredom, goes away thanking us for ‘‘ a good 
talk.”? Hazlitt is not often a bore; but he is never a con- 
versationalist as Lamb is, or Thackeray ; he is as definitely in 
a pulpit as is Coleridge, and I suspect that some at least of 
his admirers suffer from the vice of the lectured. The 
lectured’s vice is that he prefers to be told things; it saves 
him the trouble of thinking and of argument. It is a vice 
particularly common in England and America, and in those 
countries good and bad lecturers flourish. Hazlitt was a 
good lecturer, frequently an inspiring one; but he does not 
often give one the impression that he would care to know the 
opinions of those to whom he was speaking; and without 
that desire there is no conversation. The reader is not 
treated as an equal by Hazlitt, and so for me he lacks the 
charm which attaches to those authors who, by giving one 
that flattering illusion of equality, compel one instantly to 
admit how immeasurably they are above one. 


* * * 


Those who believe that the French excel us without any 
question in the writing of apothegms would do well to 
examine more closely such an author as Hazlitt. Few 
English authors have published aphorisms or ‘* thoughts ”’; 
but in the books of such men as Donne, Browne, Shaftes- 
bury, Taylor, Ruskin, Swift, Hazlitt, Landor, are hidden 
apothegms as pointed as those of the French masters. Some 
of Hazlitt’s are detached in his Characteristics, and from 
them the reader can gauge the depth of his critical intelli- 
gence. ‘* Simplicity of character is the natural result of 
profound thought.’’ ‘‘ To speak highly of one with whom 
we are intimate, is a species of egotism. Our modesty as 
well as our jealousy teaches us caution on this subject.” 
** He will never have true friends who is afraid of making 
enemies.”? And how saddened an experience speaks in this 
little discourse, ‘* The best lesson we can learn from witness- 
ing the folly of mankind is not to irritate ourselves 
against it.” 


RIcHARD SUNNE. 
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HOME AND AMERICA 


Last Poems. By Joun FREEMAN. 
J.C. Squme. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


The Signature of Pain. By ALan PorTer. 
6s. 


John Deth. By Conrap AIKEN. 


With Introduction by 
Cobden Sanderson. 


Scribners. 10s. 6d. 


Jonah comes to Nineveh. By Herserr E. Parmer. Stanford 
Dingley. 8s. 6d. 

The Torchbearers. Vol. III. By Atrrep Noyes. Blackwood. 
Qs. 6d. 

Candles in Wind. By Fiorence Hayiiar. Grant Richards. 
5s. 


John Freeman died last year after a life into which he had 
crammed the effort and achievement of two careers. He 
became the head of a large insurance corporation, and he 
became also a poet whose work was loved by a few and 
respected by many. Mr. J. C. Squire has now collected the 
unpublished work, and introduced it by an essay that is a 
remarkable example of sensitive, gentle and understanding 
friendship. The man is portrayed and his work is analysed, 
both tasks being done as thoroughly and as quietly as he 
would have wished. 

I have not been one of the lovers of Freeman’s work, for I 
felt that its content was thin and its music over-conscious. 
I was therefore amazed when I looked into this posthumous 
volume and compared it with the Collected Poems published 
a few years ago. Here are fire, passion, variety. It is as 
though a very self-conscious recluse, all elbows and throaty 
voice in company, has suddenly freed himself of the incubus 
of shyness. Mr. Squire has done for his friend, and for litera- 
ture, a great service, and he has done it with simplicity and 
dignity. I should like more space to say something of the 
poems; but better than all comment is an example of this 
deepened, intensified quality in Freeman’s work, a quality 


which in his lifetime he seems to have been too diffident to 
release : 


So it is that men 

Wake, strive and sleep. 

—Sink gnawing in their hollow bosoms 
Starved passions, creep 

Endless the crushed immortal 

Fall’n memories that once rose 

Out of the deep. 


So it is that women 

Wake, love and weep 

Till the lost children of love 
Laugh, and the unborn leap 
Smiling upon their hollow bosoms. 
Sealed then in soundless cave 

Lies grief—asleep. 


Mr. Alan Porter’s first book shows him to be a mature and 
finely sophisticated artist. It contains all the devices and 
concealments which contrive a technique of simplicity. 
Every poem in the book stands secure in its own strength, 
commanding admiration. But there is something more than 
this. The poems are carefully chosen to give an accumulative 
effect, so that from the book as a whole there emerges a very 
singular and troubling personality, which cannot be placed 
by the confident critic. Here is a poet steeped in scholarship, 
in philosophic exercise, and, above all, in the piercing and 
shattering experiences of life. He is no easy acquaintance. 
His nervous tension, his unrelaxing effort after the gesture of 
perfection, do not make for slippered and fireside companion- 
ship with him or his muse. In form, he does not much 
concern himself with modern experiment. Indeed, the 


manner of this book is in the mode of the latter half of the 
seventeenth century : 


. . » In the harmful kind 

Of Man impertinent and blind, 
One race alone remains to bless 
This planet with their holiness : 
These only the all-fathering sun 
Contents himself to look upon, 
Shaking from his tyrannic hair 
Intolerable glory there. 


In substance, however, he is modern enough, fighting the 
perplexed fight towards some religious stability, and a faith 
that shall make it possible for men once again to create a 


pattern in the universe. Though he has not yet found that 
wisdom, he has the satirical power which points the way 
to it: 

The fire whispered to the old white cat : 

** T shall grow fat. 

Out in the night I'll jump, and there 

Swallow up the air. 

I shall take trees and mountain-tops for tinder 

Till the whole world’s a cinder.” 

Still dozing by the fireside sat 

The old white cat. 


I believe Mr. Aiken to be a major poet, since he creates his 
own world and peoples it, just as Coleridge and Mr. Yeats 
have done. This book contains his own version of the 
triumph of love over death, a haggard drama of a witches’ 
night, and the crucifixion of Venus Anadyomene on a 
hawthorn tree by John Deth and his doxies. The wide range 
of creative imagination, and the whimsical and macabre 
fancy, make this poem one of the most powerful contributions 
to necromantic literature that I know of. When one realises 
the force and bitterness of his passion, one sees how great an 
artist he is to be able to express such intensity in such 
perfectly controlled verse. Like the gibbous moon across the 
midnight world of his poem, Mr. Aiken’s genius moves, crab- 
wise, through the world of men, mordant and savagely self- 
protective. The reason for his superb rebellion must remain 
his own secret. We can judge only the expression of his 
renunciation; and our judgment must be that it is perfect. 
His is the art of that anonymous poet who wrote The Three 
Ravens. Here is a picture of John Deth setting out on his 
unholy night’s work : 


Under the moon the yard lay dark, 

With tilted moss-grown stones, to mark 
Where slept in earth his weeping slaves : 
A wilderness of rusted graves. 

He twirled his wand. He limped, he moved 
Beyond the lych-gate, loathed and loved. 
St. Mary’s laboring clock he saw; 
Measuring hard the double law 

Of life and death; life and death ; 

Dust and breath; dust and breath. 

This too would end; would sink and pass, 
Like other dead things, under grass .. . 
Darkly dreaming, he caused to fall 

One pebble from the rotting wall. 

He felt it strike, in his deep brain ; 

And shrank, as one who shrinks from pain. 


Mr. Palmer tells the Old Testament story with great gusto 
and an apparent artlessness that hides a great deal of 
labour. Jonah thrusts forward like a cliff-top thorntree that 
bends permanently before the prevailing wind. One thinks 
of those long-bearded prophets in Blake’s drawings, making 
extravagant gestures, leaning on clouds, weeping out the 
stars, and destroying the Powers of Convention with derisive 
thunderbolts. So Jonah came to Nineveh: 

He seemed the spirit of surf and spray, 

His arms like a ship’s oars swinging, 

Loined with the seaweed yellow and gray, 

Seales to his forehead clinging. 
He painted a picture of death and damnation, but the people 
of Nineveh repented and spoiled the picture. Jonah there- 


upon fled to the wilderness, crying out for death to cover his 
shame : 


Then Jonah was wroth with the night and day, 
And the sun and the distant mountains ; 

Not a pebble of brimstone whirled his way, 
Not a flash from the astral fountains. 


But the Lord ‘‘ came out of the burning sun ”’ and reproved 
him: 


For there’s none that the Infinite Mind may not save 
If the core of the heart be not hardened ; 

There is no-one so lost in the wilderness wave 

That of trespass he may not be pardoned. 

Mr. Noyes is assured of a large public, for his range of 
interest over topical scientific discovery (with historical back- 
ground) will attract the admiration of those people who do 
not cavil at stock phraseology and poeticisms. Mr. Noyes’s 
treatment is earnest rather than imaginative, and therefore 
his work belongs to the kind vaguely called devotional verse, 
a kind that at its best may soar high, but at its normal level 
has more significance for those who write it than for those 
who read it. 
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Candles in Wind is another book of devotional verse, the 
source of its inspiration being discovered in this lyric: 
Whispering I craved of His high grace : 
‘** Love, send the court away ! 
So shall I, fast in your embrace, 
My heart’s deep secret say.” 
But when, fulfilled of my desire, 
Lone on His breasi I lay, 
My burning soul consumed in fire 
Could find no word to say. 


Ricuarp CHURCH. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Memoir of J. E. C. Bodley. By Suane Lesuiz. Cape. 15s. 


Modern France, by J. E. C. Bodley, was for many years 
regarded as authoritative. It is inevitable that the war which 
brought many changes should have made Bodley’s book 
appear somewhat out of date. Emphasis has been shifted 
from much that Bodley thought important. Yet the real test 
of any analysis of the institutions and temperament of a 
people is that it should survive the displacement of 
accidentals. Whatever is fundamentally sound keeps a 
permanent value; and just as I should recommend de Tocque- 
ville’s picture of America to anyone who wishes to understand 
America so I should say that Bodley built his France on solid 
foundations. De Tocqueville would not recognise his America 
in the America of to-day, but we can see de Tocqueville’s 
America in what is regarded as the new America. Thus it is 
with Bodley’s France; it might be found misleading for those 
who do not know France; but for those who can make the 
necessary adjustments it is still an indispensable work. 

Of course Bodley was dogmatic about trifles, and some- 
where in this Memoir there is related the infinite pains he 
took to ascertain correct usages. He appealed to one famous 
Frenchman who gave him a certain reply; and then to make 
sure he referred the matter to another Frenchman who gave 
him a different reply; and he was therefore compelled to 
consult a third Frenchman. Now I am not sure that this way 
of finding out things is a good one. It attaches importance 
to matters that may have no importance; it magnifies them 
in the mind of the inquirer; and when he has diligently 
collated opinions and has come to a conclusion he is apt to be 
more cocksure than is desirable. Bodley would, I presume, 
have quarrelled with me for speaking of de Tocqueville; for 
in one of his letters he rebukes his daughter for using the 
**de.”’? The ‘‘ de,’’ he writes, is only used when prefixed by 
** Monsieur ”’ or ‘‘ Comtesse,’’ ete. ‘‘ This is a rule which few 
English people know, and which is often broken by ignorant 
French people. The only exceptions are names of one syllable 
or beginning with a vowel.’’ Well, despite this pontifical 
pronouncement I shall continue to speak of de Tocqueville, 
and de Vigny, and de Maupassant. The rule is nothing like 
so rigid as Bodley pretends, and we must be guided by 
custom, by euphony, and by our own preferences. I have not 
chosen this example in order to quibble; but in order to show 
at once the strength and the weakness of the Bodley method, 
which consists not in taking things as they are in ordinary 
life, but in collecting opinions about them and in formulating 
rules. 

It would be hard, however, to quarrel with his own account, 
quoted by Shane Leslie, of his manner of writing. When he 
settled in France in 1890 he set to work, he tells us, to strip 
himself of all preconceived ideas, whether acquired as a casual 
traveller or from his previous reading of French literature. 
He resolved to lead the life of the French people, to mix with 
all classes of society, to familiarise himself with the settings 
of the daily national life : 


My purpose was that when I read a newspaper, a parliamentary 
report, a chapter of modern history, a philosophical essay, or even 
a novel, I might mentally reconstitute the scene, seeing and hearing 
French men and women amid their usual surroundings, acting and 
speaking as they were wont to do in the course of their daily 


existence. 

Perhaps he overworked at his task. ‘ The best-informed 
Frenchman would be at a loss to describe the situation of 
Vabre in Languedoc, of Saint Lizier de Couserans in the 
Ariége, or of Senez amid the Alps of Provence.’ Exactly. 
Even the best-informed Frenchmen are not all professional 
geographers. Nor does there seem to be any good reason 


why the Englishman should outdo the Frenchman in this 
respect. 

The ecclesiastical life, Mr. Leslie says, fascinated Bodley 
as much as earthworms fascinated Darwin, or bees Fabre. 
There is a picture of him in this book with his two sons in 
conversation with Cardinal Mathieu (Biarritz, 1899). ‘‘ His 
savour in the Prelacy was such that he received visits from 
Bishops; from the Bishops of Bayonne and Taréntaise. . . . 
The Archbishop of Chambéry visited him in 1897.”’ Moreover, 

he loved making the historical link in his boys’ lives. It is recorded 

that perambulators from the Bodley family attended the funeral 
cortége of both Lesseps and Carnot. . .. His children enjoyed 
constant episcopal benedictions in consolation for the loss of the 

Fifth of November and other English religious feasts. They met 

the last Bishops of the old order for the same reason that their father 

brought them in 1900 to Princess Mathilde, an actual niece of the 
great Emperor. . . . Bodley made long journeys to correct or 
establish minute points of history or custom. He attended mag- 
nificent pageants, or scenes to which the French were indifferent. 

He solemnly took part in the opening session of the Conseil Général 

in a provincial capital. 

Mr. Leslie quotes fragments from his book to show “ his 

historical and epigrammatic power; his love of the periphrasis 
and paradox and his subtlety in arrangement of facts once he 
had collected and dried them.’’ Thus we are informed that 
‘* La Fayette, the inventor in 1789 of the tricolor, was not 
persistently loyal to the tricolor. In 1815 he appeared at the 
Tuileries with a white cockade in his hat.’’ Again: ‘‘ The 
National body which established the (Third) Republic was 
not Republican.’’ Once more: “ It is often difficult in France 
even for Frenchmen to recognise by means of a brief con- 
versation to which social category a man met casually 
belongs.”’ Further: ‘“‘ French electors prefer the doubtful 
probity of the Republicans to the certain incapacity of the 
Royalists.”” Among the contrasts between French and 
English he notes: ‘‘ A Briton while he has an abstract 
reverence for the island of his origin has rarely the clinging 
attachment to its soil which a Frenchman has to the land of 
France.’’ Sometimes he goes astray, as when he remarks: 
‘“The age of memoirs is past. Like the salon they 
survived the Revolution for half a hundred years, but like it 
they could not survive the era of railways and plutocracy.” 
I wonder what Bodley would have thought of the spate of 
post-war memoirs! 
Mr. Leslie points out that Bodley appreciated France 
when there were few to do so. Beneath her superficial 
charm he realised the interest of her historical continuity, not 
the continuity of dynasty, but of civilisation.’’ Sir Charles 
Dilke, whose secretary Bodley had been (in good and ill 
report), greatly appreciated Bodley’s book and praised its 
** combination of lightness with weight.’’ Bodley was the 
first foreigner ever elected to the Institute of France since its 
foundation. 

Like many successful authors Bodley was “‘ puzzled and 
distressed by the small financial success attending such an 
international literary event.’’ In one of his letters he says: 
**T had one of the most dazzling successes ever known. But 
though I have still the reputation of a successful author I 
should have done better financially to be a rural postman at 
16s. a week.’’ Mr. Leslie’s book is excellently arranged 
and contains glimpses of a varied career. There are 
chapters dealing with Bodley’s life at Oxford and his friend- 
ship with Sir Charles Dilke. His diaries, descriptive of visits 
to Chatsworth and Sandringham, and his tours through South 
Africa, Canada, and the United States, are freely quoted. 
The story of his intimacy with Cardinal Manning is illustrated 
by the Cardinal’s letters. There are selections from the mass 
of material Bodley collected for his work on the French 
Church and a good deal more besides. 

At the end he appears to have been deeply disappointed 
at the ‘ failure of the English authorities to use his unique 
powers and experience.”’ He wrote to his son in 1917: “ It is 
a pity that all my unique knowledge of what is going on in 
Europe cannot be utilised.”” In 1918 he wrote: ‘ Twenty 
years ago I was more prominent in Europe than any man 
now in public life.” But in spite of disappointments in 


“ce 


public life he kept a certain cheerfulness. The Bognor band 
played “‘ my dear old waltzes by the older Strauss, which 
takes me back to my youth when my ambition was to be 
. - » Vienna which has disappeared, 
S1isLEy HuppDLEsTon. 


Ambassador in Vienna 
even as I have.”’ 
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MARY STUART VINDICATED 


Mary of Scotland (1561-1568). 
Murray. 16s. 


There is a tale that once upon a time David Hume, wishing 
to borrow some book from the Advocates’ Library, found the 
venerable librarian and first vindicator of Queen Mary’s 
honour, Goodall, so sound asleep in his chair that none of the 
usual methods could rouse him from his slumbers. At last 
Hume, bending down to Goodall’s ear, shouted, ‘“‘ Queen 
Mary was a strumpet and a murderer.” ‘It’s a damned 
lie! ’? protested Goodall, starting to his feet; and Hume got 
his book. 

Mr. Francis is of the same kidney as the eighteenth-century 
antiquarian. But since those days so much has been written 
about the unfortunate queen, and our knowledge of her reign 
is so much more detailed and less biassed that vindication 
defeats its own ends. Mr. Francis protests against the term 
‘‘ whitewashing.”’ Now the essence of whitewashing is to 
write of any person as though he or she required defence; 
which is precisely what Mr. Francis has done. The tacit 
assumption of a defence to be made arouses the reader’s 
suspicion and alienates his sympathy. No doubt there are 
still some who believe that Mary Stuart was the paramour of 
Riccio, the murderer of Darnley, and did not marry Bothwell 
any too soon. But such people will always accept scandal at 
its face value, without bothering to know the documents of 
the period or the character of the person on whom they pass 
judgment. And the good opinion of those who think that 
Mary Stuart was a “‘ strumpet and a murderer ”’ will not be 
won, if indeed it be worth winning, by protestations and 
partisanship. 

Too much has been written about Mary Stuart, and too 
much assumed. To be of any value a new book on the old 
subject must be either illuminating or entertaining. There 
is much in Mary’s character to which justice has not yet been 
done; and one cannot begin to examine the details of her life 
without realising that, however unsuited to be a queen, Mary 
Stuart was not a bad woman. Indeed, in character she was 
as much superior to Elizabeth as, in cunning and intelligence, 
she was inferior. But her defenders have made her too 
devastatingly and boringly perfect, while her traducers have 
made her incredibly and_ revoltingly worthless. And 
Mr. Francis follows in the old tradition, adding nothing. He 
does not seem to have given any particular attention to con- 
temporary evidence, except in so far as it is quoted by later 
historians. Of Chalmers’s statement that there are ‘“‘ many 
letters in the State Paper Office which prove ’’ that Moray 
had drawn Bothwell into the Darnley plot before he went 
south to Liddesdale, Mr. Francis remarks, “‘ This may be 
so.’ The comment is typical of Mr. Francis as historian. 
He accepts or rejects evidence at second-hand, without, 
apparently, attempting to verify it. He arrays between his 
reader and his story a screen of quotations from Tytler, Miss 
Strickland, Andrew Lang, and even Maurice Hewlett. Tytler 
he treats almost as an eye-witness at the scenes he describes. 
Mr. Francis supports his conclusions with the conclusions of 
other historians. Unfortunately what eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century historians have believed is immaterial to a 
fresh and true understanding of Mary’s character. What is 
material is what Mary herself and her contemporaries said 
and did. Of such evidence Mr. Francis gives just enough to 
indicate that in the historical documents of Scotland there 
lies untold an intricate and enthralling tale for that historian 
who will be able to appreciate equally the unfathomable 
cunning and shifting ambitions of the Queen’s enemies and 
the intellectual simplicity but full-blooded, unashamed 
womanliness of the Queen herself. 

As it is, Moray “ looks through. his fingers ’? whenever he 
appears on Mr. Francis’s scene; Lethington remains as in- 
calculable as he was to his contemporaries; Mary herself may 
or may not have looked with more than a sovereign’s interest 
on those men with whom rumour and treachery have coupled 
her name. Mr. Francis has read widely, if not very wisely, 
and his intentions are good. But what will good intentions 
avail when expressed in a style which is definitely bad? 


By Grant R. FRANCIS. 


_ So with the formal curtsey of my Lady Bothwell which we may 
imagine; with the casting of the wet garments, and the donning of 
some dry clothes; with the offer and acceptance of sadly needed 


refreshment, and with my Lord Bothwell prepared for “a visit 
which was undoubtedly a flattering mark of regard paid by a 
Sovereign to a subject; but to one who was of high rank, and in 
high office, who had nearly lost his life in the execution of his duty, 
and who was a favourite with the Queen.’”’—Thus Fraser-Tytler 
who so gives the visit a true perspective. 

What does it all mean? Presumably, if anything, that Mary 

Stuart, so far from being a strumpet, was that fine flower of 

Western civilisation, a perfect lady. 


STASIS 


In Defence of Sensuality. By Joun Cowrer Powys. Gollancz. 
%s. 6d. 


Here is a new philosophy from America for the serious- 
minded business man who is dissatisfied with society as it 
exists to-day. Mr. Powys offers two ways of attaining happi- 
ness. The first, to become a saint, which means giving up 
one’s life to the service of the poor. (The author has a great 
admiration for the poor.) The second, to practise the new 
religion as set out in this book. 

The initiate, if he decides on the second course, is required 
to analyse his inner consciousness, to discover his ‘ icthyo- 
saurus-ego,”’ which is the all-important ‘‘ vegetable-reptile- 
saurian ’’ background of his human soul, and to foster it so 
that he may become specially receptive to natural and 
physical impressions. He must eschew human society (though 
Mr. Powys will allow him a mate and offspring) and when 
independent of science and art as well he will find happiness 
in the realisation and lonely contemplation of natural 
phenomena. He will become detached from his body and 
feel his spirit one with ‘ the beetle rolling a ball of dung, or 
a gnat drinking pig’s urine, or a little, soft, green maggot 
inside a splash of cuckoo spit.’’ He will at the same time 
become a link in the chain which binds together the sun, the 
moon and the stars. Only thus will he escape the malice and 
cruelty of the mob with its sense of humour to which the 
author takes such exception. He is not indebted to society. 
**He will pay for his bread and treacle with his diurnal 
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labour, but, when he has payed them what he owes them, 
then—by the winds on Salisbury Plain—he will live his own 
life in his own way.” The foregoing quotations give some 
idea of Mr. Powys’s personal and dashing style, but if one is 
not shattered by this and his morbid detestation of humanity 
there will be found much with which a benign uncritical 
reader will agree. He advocates a life worship of static 
contemplation in direct opposition to the activities of our 
time. He argues that every kind of sex sensation is good, so 
long as there is no element of sadism in it; the only evils 
acknowledged by the “‘ icthyosaurus-ego’”’ being those of 
malice and physical cruelty. Anything which encourages the 
individual to rely on himself for his own pleasures should be 
admired, but this creed, which sets aside all human relation- 
ships, artistic effort, or progress of science, is surely only 
meant for the disillusioned introvert. 

This book may make the above-mentioned business man 
slice his drive on the first tee—its function for good certainly 
lies in a potentiality to bunker business complacency—but 
the exoticism of its thesis will not disturb the artist or the 
man of science. 


THE FLYER 


Flying : an Epitome and a Forecast. By CLaupDE GRAHAME- 
Waite. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 

There is no aeronautical science and very little military 
aviation in this book, and these omissions will recommend it 
to many. It contains a well-proportioned and knowledgeable 
sketch of early attempts to fly, a shrewd survey of aviation 
as a business proposition to-day, an extremely fair and un- 
heated contribution to the airship controversy, and a great 
deal of discriminating enthusiasm for flying as a sport and a 
means of getting about the world quickly. Only a very few 
of its statements of fact are not demonstrably true, and 
there is usually something to be said in support of its state- 
ments of opinion. It is written by a man who in the early 
hours of April 27, 1910, flew through darkness without killing 
himself in a splendid attempt to get from London to Man- 
chester in front of the French pioneer Paulhan, and has since 
been closely engaged in the development of schools of 
aviation. These facts are not necessarily guarantees of com- 
petent authorship; but Mr. Grahame-White has in fact 
written a book which stands well apart from the ruck of ill- 
digested collections of fact and opinion which pass as surveys 
of aeronautical progress. He not only knows what he is 
writing about, and omits to write of what he does not know, 
but his pages are both readable and persuasive. He discusses, 
too, the very questions on which people are now wanting to 
form an opinion. Military developments, and the attainment 
of projectile speeds in aviation are very well, but when are 
the Fords and the Morrises going to help us all into the air? 
The popularisation of flying in Britain proceeds very slowly. 
We appear to be at the critical transition stage when, having 
accepted the aeroplane as a commonplace of the sky, we are 
in no hurry either to own one ourselves or to use those 
provided for hire. Although our aircraft industry is pro- 
ducing a trustworthy type of light aeroplane at a cost not 
exceeding that of a luxurious motor car, the number of 
private owners in this country is less than 500 and the growth 
of the flying club movement is comparatively slow. Is this 
because we are afraid to fly, or because we find it too un- 
comfortable and too costly? Mr. Grahame-White argues that 
the record of the air-lines, coolly considered, is sufficient to 
explode the danger bogey, that the art of flying is quite easy 
for men and women with good ‘‘ hands’? and average 
intelligence, and that as to cost, the present figure for running 
a light aeroplane is no more than 33d. a mile and a 
reduction of capital outlay only waits on an increase in 
demand. In his opinion the real impediment to the develop- 
ment of the air-taxi habit is the lack of landing facilities. 
Until we cover the country with aerodromes so numerous 
that it is possible to fly anywhere without auxiliary transport, 
people will not exchange motor cars for aeroplanes. 

Mr. Grahame-White is equally succinct in his discussion of 
what is required for long-distance transport. Speed must be 
paid for by high fares, but if reasonable comfort on long 
journeys is provided, there will be a sufficient demand. The 
technical goal is therefore a roomy structure of long range in 


the total weight of which the proportion of paying load is 
large. This introduces the airship controversy. If 1¢0 
passengers are to be carried 3,000 miles in one hop, is it 
better to use a giant airship or a large flying boat? The 
Germans are pushing on with research into the latter type— 
witness the Dornier X—and Mr. Grahame-White is convinced 
that the solution lies rather with the giant flying wing, within 
the surface of which most of the load is housed, than with the 
airship. Indeed he criticises our official policy for its failure 
to foster intensive research into large heavier-than-air craft 
for our Imperial air lines. At the same time he takes a long 
and shrewd look at airships. His case against them is well 
argued, and is the more weighty because it is hard to realise 


of some passages that they were written before, not after, the 
loss of R 101. 


SPANISH PICTURES 


El Greco. By Frank Rutrrer. Methuen. 30s. 


Goya, an Impression of Spain. By Lord Derwent. 
10s. 6d. 

Mr. Rutter has made a valuable addition to the rapidly 
increasing literature which deals with El Greco. The cult of 
the Spanish master is comparatively recent, but owing to his 
influence upon Cézanne and his followers, no other painter of 
the past is so greatly a concern of the present. And there 
are sufficient gaps in the early part of his biography to keep 
researchers busy producing monographs upon him for some 
time to come. Mr. Rutter avoids these byways of investiga- 
tion, wisely keeping to known facts, and produces an analysis 
of El Greco’s work which the excellent reproductions in the 
book enable his reader to follow without difficulty. For a 
moment we had hoped for something more, since he points 
out that: 


All great pictures are in the nature of historical documents : 
not because of their subjects, but by reason of their handling. The 
style reveals not only the individual but also his period. However 
personal a painter may be, he cannot altogether escape the influence 
of his environment in time and space. The greater his genius, the 
more sensitive is he likely to be to these influences. So in his 
method of approach, and even in his technique, he gives some indica- 
tion of the thoughts and emotions which dominated those of his 
contemporaries with whom he was most in sympathy. We cannot 
penetrate to the kernel of El Greco’s art, or that of any other 
supremely great artist, unless we take into consideration the history 
and considerations of his time. 

This was well worth saying, and many dryasdust 
treatises on painting would have been saved us if their 
authors had been more mindful of the human context to the 
art. Mr. Rutter himself, while tracing out the development 
of El Greco’s work with eminently lucid exposition, tells us 
but little of his life and times. For a presentation of these in 
broad outline Maurice Barrés’s El Greco, ou le Secret de 
Toléde will be found a suggestive companion to the present 
volume. But while we note the absence of a certain back- 
ground, we can at least absolve Mr. Rutter from any 
suspicion of dullness. He has far too many swift per- 
ceptions of his subject for that. With regard to the 
probability of their influence upon El Greco, he draws from 
its comparative obscurity the very interesting work of the 
Catalan Primitives. And for the mystery of the date on the 
parchment protruding from the pocket of the page in the 
foreground of The Burial of Count Orgay, he surely hits the 
mark by recalling that the year, 1587, was that of the birth 
of El Greco’s son, and by assuming that the painter meant to 
convey that the figure was the boy’s portrait. Mr. Rutter, 
too, gives a timely reminder to enthusiasts that many of 
El Greco’s saints are little better than monotonous hackwork, 
and his dismissal of the painter, in this department of his 
work, as “‘ a Henry Ford of Toledo ”’ is as refreshingly un- 
expected as the denunciation of the attitude to their art 
treasures of the Spanish ecclesiastics, or the digression in 
praise of Dean Inge. The book is as lively as its scope 
permits, and it is no blame to wish the scope were wider. 
There is no doubt of its utility, while in his summing-up of 
El Greco’s achievement Mr. Rutter rises nobly to the 
occasion. 

The requirements of a painter’s biographer, which are 
indicated in Mr. Rutter’s paragraph quoted above, are 
admirably fulfilled in Lord Derwent’s Goya. The artist and 
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his environment are made to illuminate each other, and the 
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author’s treatment of his turbulent hero is humanistic rather 
than technical. Following his life from “‘ that dead-planet 
country ’’ of Aragon to the last days at Bordeaux, we are 
given a panorama of the Spanish landscape and a vivid 
sketch of the Napoleonic war of which it was the stage. And 
through it all, in his successive fortunes, moves the extra- 
ordinary figure of Goya, gathering the whole spectacle of 
period and place into his work. A consideration of this leads 
to some concluding pages on the Spanish character, whose 
accuracy is well-proven by present events. The book is 
written in prose which is a delight for its own sake, and those 
interested in the country generally, as well as in Goya, should 
read it. There is a curiously exclusive company of good 
books by foreigners on Spain, and this one is worthy to 
join it. 


THE PERFECT WAGNERITE 


Cosima Wagner. By Ricuarp Count pu Movu.in—-Ecxkart. 
Knopf. 2 vols. 42s. 

The subject of this biography was born on December 25th, 
1837, at Bellagio on Lake Como, the daughter of Franz Liszt 
and Marie Countess d’Agoult. When she was twenty she 
married Hans von Biilow, the famous conductor and pianist, 
left him for Wagner in 1868, married Wagner in August, 
1870, and died last year at the age of ninety-three. 

This biography is nearly nine hundred pages long, and 
owing to its long-windedness and its almost fatuous tone of 
hero-worship for Cosima and Richard Wagner ought to be 
unreadable; yet such is the fantastic character of the lives 
and circumstances of these two remarkable persons that one 
goes on reading it fascinated almost against one’s will. Nor 
is it easy to read haphazardly in this book on account of the 
enormously long quotations from Cosima’s letters and diaries 
with which it abounds, so that unless one reads carefully 
without skipping it is impossible to understand all the refer- 
ences. Those who are prepared to take the trouble to read 
thoroughly from cover to cover will be rewarded by a full- 
dress portrait of an extraordinary woman. The author was 
for many years an intimate friend of Cosima’s, and has had 
access to a great many of her private papers. It is not a 
complete life because it stops at the death of Wagner in 
1888, and we are promised a further volume dealing with her 
later life at Wahnfried as the Lady of Bayreuth to whom 
generations of famous men and women of all countries have 
in their time made pilgrimage drawn by Wagner’s genius 
and her own—in recent times—almost legendary fame. 

Liszt and Cosima’s mother separated in 1845. The Countess 
went back to her husband (having borne Liszt three children 
—Cosima, Daniel and Blandine), and “‘ such was the fascina- 
tion of her personality,’ says Count du Moulin-Eckart, 
“ that she was able to go her way in Parisian society without 
assuming any penitential sackcloth and ashes or making 
demonstrations of contrition before the hypocritical society of 
Paris.” Parisian society then may have been more 
hypocritical than society to-day—if any “‘ society ’* can now 
be said to exist—but there is no doubt that we are more 
bourgeois nowadays, and women with the strength of 
character of Marie Countess d’Agoult (later to be celebrated 
as the writer Daniel Stern) do not seem to be bred. Cosima 
and the other children were brought up in Paris by Liszt’s 
mother. They had an excellent education and became 
thoroughly cultured. The account of their early education 
makes fascinating reading, and is enlivened by extracts from 
the children’s letters to their father who was for the most 
time away travelling. In 1847 at the age of ten Cosima 
writes : 


It is a long time since I wrote to you and the New Year is drawing 
near, and I hope that it will be a good one for you and for our whole 
family and that God may grant you health for long years to come. 
Belloni holds out the hope that we may see you again in March 
and it will be a great joy for the whole family when you return. 
At present I am learning Weber’s Invitation to the Waltz as a solo. 
It is quite a hard piece for me, for I am not very strong, but I shall 
take pains to play it without a mistake. 


On May 3rd, 1847, she wrote to her father: 


_ In this letter I inform you of the greatest event in my life; that 
is Iam to take my first communion on June 21. I am very anxious 
for you to be present and in the interval I shall expect you 
impatiently. I hoped that you would already have arrived on 
the 15th of the present month but we have been disappointed in 
our expectations for so long past. 


When in 1848 Liszt became attached to Princess Carolyne 
von Wittgenstein (who later wrote the libretto for Berlioz’s 
Les Troyens and was responsible for his composition of that 
work) he put his three children under the charge of the 
Princess’s old governess Madame Patersi, who was sent to 
Paris. They constantly saw their grandmother (Liszt’s 
mother) and occasionally their own mother, and some idea of 
their education may be got from an extract from a letter of 
Cosima’s in 1851 in which she tells her father that she is 
reading Boileau’s Satires : 

which I find charming. I prefer the ninth Satire in which the 
author apostrophizes his own wit and in which he disposes so 
wittily and subtly of the authors whom he wants to make fun of. 
I have finished the epistle which he dedicated to the King on the 
joys of peace. I think I like them even better than the Saiires . . . 
I have also read Augustin Thierry’s La Conquéte de I’ Angleterre par 
les Normands, which interested me very much and was very useful 
for understanding the history of England. I like the Saxons far 
better than the Normands, but I have never liked Harold. I do 
not consider it a good action to swear to free one’s country and 
then not give it freedom. At Grandmamma’s I had a dispute 
with an Englishwoman on this point who preferred the Normans 
which I could never understand. 

Cosima became a good German and English scholar (there 
is a letter dated June 5, 1851, to her father written in English 
in which she describes her progress in that language) as well 
as a fine musician. All three children were talented and 
musical, and in 1853 Liszt, coming from Zurich on a visit to 
Paris with Wagner, who was then forty years old, invited 
Wagner “‘ to spend an evening en famille with him and his 
children who were then living a retired life in Paris with a 
governess,’ as Wagner writes in his autobiography. Thus 
the first meeting of Wagner and Cosima took place when 
Cosima was sixteen. 

In 1855 Liszt removed Cosima from Paris and put her in 
charge of Frau von Biilow in Berlin. The next two years 
were spent in Berlin musical society, where Frau von Biilow’s 
son, the famous Hans von Biilow, a pupil of Liszt’s and a 
protégé of Wagner, was rapidly making a name. It was not 
surprising that the two young people fell in love, and Cosima 
married Hans two years later. The tragic story of her sub- 
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sequent life and of her desertion of Hans von Biilow for 
Wagner, who was twenty-four years her senior, is told here. 
It is one of the most extraordinary stories in the world’s 
history. Her action estranged her father, who was Wagner’s 
greatest friend, for some time, but, as he himself said later, 

"était une mission. None of the women Wagner met in his 
life (excepting Minna who did for his early life what Cosima 
did for his later life) had the backbone and the love to stick 
to him and help him. As he himself said, Cosima proved that 
it was possible to help him, and there can be no doubt what- 
ever that without Cosima ‘‘ The Ring ”’ would never have 
been completed, Parsifal would never have been written, and 
Die Meistersinger might have remained a fragment. 

We will quote two of Cosima’s judgments to give an idea of 
her acute intelligence. When still a young girl she wrote in 
a letter: ‘‘ I do not like Chateaubriand’s character. For me 
his soul is too arid and cold, and what is more too 
egotistical,” and in 1861, speaking of the famous pianist 
Anton Rubinstein, she wrote : 


Great originality, but not a trace of genius, an iron will, but 
absolutely no enthusiasm, a noble character, but without inspiration, 
a great contempt for mankind, but too great a love for material 
things, very great assurance but mingled with too much egotism, 
refinement and every charm, but little power of discrimination : 
then you have a few traits of this personality, which is, I maintain, 
sympathetic in spite of his brusquerie and often rough manner. 


Wagner had, and still has, many triumphs, but one of the 
greatest was the winning of Cosima. A word of praise must 
be given to the translation of this book from the German by 


Mrs. Catherine Alison Phillips, as it is of quite exceptional 
merit. 


A NEW WORLD 


Economic Prosperity in the British Empire. By SrTeruen 


Leacock. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Empire Stock-Taking. By L. Sr. Clare Gronpona. Simpkin, 
10s. 6d. 


Professor Leacock is one of those writers who try to 
impress by talking very loud. He is quite sure that, if we 
will but take a few simple steps towards Imperial economic 
unity, endless and boundless prosperity lie ahead of us all. 
There will be no more unemployment in Great Britain, and 
far more wealth. Canada and Australia will each become as 
populous and as rich as the United States, while New Zealand 
will become a second Britain. Great Britain has the men, 
the surplus labour, and the capital resources; the Dominions 
have the boundless fertile open spaces, the minerals, all the 
physical needs of a teeming and prosperous population. 
What more do we want? Give us a tariff round the Empire, 
and a systematic policy of Empire migration, and all our 
troubles will be solved. It will be Uncle Sam’s turn to 
scratch his head, and wonder wherein lies our secret key to 
prosperity that he has missed. 

This sort of enthusiasm has its merits. Clearly, there is no 
reason why both Canada and Australia should not have very 
rauch larger populations than they have now. They certainly 
will have, in time. And Professor Leacock is quite right in 
suggesting that anyone who had prophesied a century and a 
half ago the rapidity of the growth of the United States 
would have been regarded as a lunatic. We do need the 
enthusiasts to shake us up; and, more often than we are pre- 
pared to believe, the enthusiasts turn out to be largely right. 
Yet it is hard to imagine any of the statesmen at the Imperial 
Conference really putting forward a programme at all 
resembling Professor Leacock’s—quite as hard to imagine 
it coming from Mr. Bennett or Mr. Scullin as from 
Mr. MacDonald. 

For, to begin with, Professor Leacock wants mass-migration 
of the unemployed from Great Britain to Canada and 
Australia, whereas at present neither Governments nor public 
opinion in these Dominions would at all welcome their 
coming. He recognises that many of the unemployed would 
be quite unsuited for agricultural work, and that it would be 
useless at present for the Dominions to produce largely 
increased quantities of agricultural produce for export. He 
wants emigrants to come in largely as industrialists, to 
produce for the home market which they themselves help to 


create, or to extract raw materials which will displace foreign 
imports in the British market. His whole idea of migration is 
thus radically different from that now in force. 

It follows that he has views of his own concerning the 
methods of migration. He believes not in a trickle of indivi- 
duals, but in group movement, organised by statutory 
cempanies working for profit, but acting to some extent 
under Imperial guarantee. He recalls and praises Gibbon 
Wakefield’s abortive scheme of nearly a century ago. He 
would have, too, an Empire tariff, based like Mr. Bennett’s 
proposals on raising existing duties against foreign goods, 
and not on lowering them in favour of Empire products. For 
his form of migration obviously demands the high protection 
of industries in the Dominions. 

All this makes fascinating reading; but we can hardly see 
Professor Leacock’s super-tariff producing the miracles he 
expects from it. Nor can we be so optimistic as he about the 
vast stores of British capital waiting a favourable opportunity 
of investment in the Empire. That there could be more 
migration, and more rapid development than we are getting, 
we agree; and perhaps Professor Leacock means no more than 
to state these facts in a picturesque and appealing way. It 
is easy enough to do that: the difficulty comes when you try 
to get down to concrete schemes, in face of the present 
relative glut of agricultural products, the reluctance of the 
Dominions to admit industrial migrants, the difficulty of both 
fostering industry in the Dominions, and making the latter 
markets for the British manufacturer. Professor Leacock, as 
a propagandist, is content to skate over these problems. The 
statesmen who would have to translate his ideas into practice 
cannot. Yet it is a good thing to hear what the enthusiast 
has to say. 

Mr. Grondona is probably also an enthusiast; but he has 
set himself a useful ministerial task. His book consists 
mainly of tables and diagrams illustrating the present condi- 
tion of Empire trade and productive resources. It is a useful 
compilation, bringing together many facts and figures from 
sources official and unofficial, and saving those of us who need 
often to refer to the facts a world of trouble. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Whisky. By Aeneas MacDonatp. Porpoise Press. 5s. 

““Some might think that whisky is a Protestant drink ’’—that is 
the right note, distinct and argumentative—‘ but it is rather a 
rationalistic, metaphorical and dialectical drink.’”’ Ten lines later 
“it is the champion of the deductive method and the sworn foe of 
pragmatism.” Mr. Aeneas MacDonald sings whisky; he sings it 
very properly in prose, a tart, arrogant, scornful prose, which even 
“the ale-sodden Saxon” can appreciate. Mr. MacDonald is a high- 
brow. Having apparently found out all that is to be known about 
the history, ingredients, and geographical distribution of whisky, 
he proceeds to show up the innumerable modern “ commercial 
brands, and the people who drink them, with a really savage contempt. 
The man who walks into a bar and asks for ‘“‘a Scotch” is in the 
lowest type of drinkers; there is one lower, who merely says “‘ a single, 
please.” And after reading Mr. MacDonald’s book one can understand 
and enthusiastically back this contempt. Whisky is a perfect handbook 
for highbrow drinkers—it might even convert Mr. Belloc, or at any 
rate move him to a distant respect for a drink which he has condemned 
out-of-hand as modern and vile. 


Vulgarity in Literature. By Atpous Huxtry. Chatto and Windus. 
2s. 


Mr. Huxley’s efforts to define vulgarity, in life or in literature, are 
so pitiful that we feel inclined to help him. Vulgarity in art is an 
excess of expression over emotion; no refinement of statement can 
redeem a book from vulgarity when that has occurred, and Point 
Counter Point is intrinsically as vulgar as The Sorrows of Satan. This 
essay contains much entertainment and sound sense but is handicapped 
by Mr. Huxley’s genuine inability to detect vulgarity except at its most 
obvious. For instance, it is most obvious in Poe and in Dickens, but 
is by no means at its worst even in Poe, as any student of poetry 
should realise when he remembers what John Keats could sink to. 
The only vulgarity that matters is of the character and spirit, and 
from that Dickens and Poe are free, while too many authors, 
ancient and modern, of unquestioned gentility, are not. 


Theatres and Cinemas. By P. Morron Suanp. Batsford. 15s. 
The illustrations of this book alone make it worth possessing. To 
anyone who does not know the Berlin cinemas and theatres these 
photographs are a revelation of the beauty and variety of this type 
of German architecture. There are pictures of some extraordinarily 
fine interiors by Oskar Kauffmann, in which an eighteenth-century 
delicacy and grace is animated by a more modern fantasy, and the 
book is very properly dedicated to Herr Kauffmann. The only 


buildings in London mentioned by Mr. Shand are the new Savoy 
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theatre, the Duchess theatre, the Imperial Institute cinema and the 
New Victoria cinema. None of them can match the best buildings in 
Berlin, Paris, and Stockholm. Mr. Shand is contemptuous of English 
theatre and cinema architecture, and one cannot seriously be surprised 
at it. He discusses the theatre and the cinema as sociological forms 
of expression as well as artistic, and his text is not only an excellent 
commentary on the illustrations, but an abbreviated history of 
public taste. It is an unfortunate fact that in England we are careless 
of the appearance of buildings, and so long as Mr. Ralph Lynn is 
decorating the stage of the ‘Aldwych we do not care whether the 
theatre outside looks like a mortuary or a Hammams. Most of 
the theatres on the Continent illustrated in this volume are extremely 
attractive to the eye and have also an appropriateness, so that they 
suggest the lightness or the dignity of the entertainment which is 
being given inside. Some of the designs are experimental, but few 
areugly. This book is cheap at the price, and it should revolutionise 
most English readers’ ideas of a place of entertainment. 





The Archeology of Roman Britain. By R. G. CoLtinewoop. 
Methuen, 16s. 













Intended as a complete and reliable guide to everything the beginner 
ought to know about the archeology—as opposed to the history—of 
Roman Britain, Mr. Collingwood’s admirable descriptive survey of 
roads, camps, fortresses and forts, signal-stations and lighthouses, 
frontier works, towns, villas, temples, tombs, native settlements, 
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inscriptions, and artefacts, amply fulfils its promise. His work gives f One a BW 6 ae He, 
us probably the best explanation of Roman Britain that has been aa", | We igs taptiting i 
published, for it co-ordinates all the more recent investigations and a Sey | 
attributions, and explains with exceptional lucidity the meaning of GUE 


the architectural remains that have been unearthed. Particularly 
good are Mr. Collingwood’s descriptions of the town houses and the 
villas, and of the life they indicate. His notes, too, on the chrono- 
logical significance of coins found loose or in hoards are excellent. 
To the student of archeology the book should prove invaluable, while 
the expert will find in its skilled correlation of evidence much that is 
new and arresting. 





Se many people Life Assurance appears a some- 
what mysterious business which involves the 
life insured in a series of payments with an uncertain 


z return under remote conditions. That the contrary 
About Motoring is the case is plain to be seen from the following 


example of the profit-earning qualities of a C.1.S. 
THE NEW ROAD ACT 


Endowment Assurance Policy. 
| IKE most motoring journalists I am receiving hosts of 


EXAMPLE 


: . J °° A,” aged 30 years next birthday, assures himself 
queries about the new Road Traffic Act, most of which for £500, payable at the end of 25 years or at death, 


should that occur before the policy matures. 
£ « & 


would be better addressed to the inquirer’s insurance 
company. The general principle is that from January Ist 
every motor vehicle on the road should be covered by a 





I The Annual Premium would be .. 19 13 9 
third-party insurance, so that in the event of an accident Less Income Tax at 2/-inthe £ .. I 19 4 
the victim can rely on receiving such compensation as the — ee oo 
law may award. In practice the confusion arises from the et Annual Premium .. £17 14 5 
fact that such insurance cover may pivot on an individual cad 
driver or an individual vehicle. My own case is a good The Sum payableat maturitywouldbe 500 se 
example. From January Ist I carry two insurance certifi- 


*Bonus estimated at present rate of 


cates. Certificate No. 1 is concerned with my private car £2 : 28. per cent. perannum .. 262 10 0 


and not with any person whatsoever. Irrespective of who is 














at the wheel, the car is covered against claims by a third Total amount payable at the end 

party; the actual driver on the occasion of an accident may N <4 a ae, +» £762 10 © 

chance to be myself, or a member of my family, or a a a ee eee i ee Pe 

mechanic from a local garage, or a tester from the factory Profit on Investment «+ £379 9 7 

where the car was built. The policy is even phrased so that : 

if the car is stolen, and the thief knocks an old woman down, * 

the insurance company pays such compensation as might be. Smaller or larger policies at [T should be u"- 

awarded or arranged. Certificate No. 2 is an entirely proportionate rates and bene- aeons hea 

different document, which is potentially concerned _with all = when — ee 

the cars, lorries and motor cycles in the world. It covers - _ngpine-~ tae “ne eau] ample 13 not gu r- 
é erms will gladly be supplied anteed,but i: b sed 

me, as a motoring journalist, against third-party claims if you will advise us of your on the assump ion 

sustained whilst driving any motor vehicle in the world, age next birthday,sum assured thet . a. - 

provided that vehicle is not already covered by its actual and term required. be maintan.ed. 





} owner; and I have taken out this second policy to escape 
; difficulties in connection with the tests of trade cars which it 
is my business to carry out. In other words, the law is con- CO OPERATIVE 
| cerned with one fact only, that every car shall be insured is 

against third-party risks; in proof_of which a certificate of 


such insurance must be on board the car whenever it is in IN S U RA N C E S O CI E T Y 


use on a public road. The law does not care whether the LIMITED 

policy is issued in respect of the car or in respect of the 

person who is driving it. (Incidentally, we are all extremely Established 1867 

angry with the officials who designed the certificate in : : 

question, as it is carelessly designed to be just too large for Chief Office: 109 Corporation Street, 

the wallets in which we carry our money and our papers; it MANCHESTER. 

is to be hoped that this tiresome blunder will be corrected as 

rm as —— for va —. “3 sme fat to a Branch and District Offices 

and make ¢ a 0 08: 

a aueay Gar” in the pocket; an now men who have in all the principal towns. 
* * * 














ASSETS EXCEED {10,500,000 
These plain facts answer most of the a gg which 
private owners are asking with such fury. . Jones, for 
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example, made a pile of money in the war and owns three 
cars, which are driven indifferently by a host of people— 
himself, his wife, his children, his chauffeur, an occasional 
guest, mechanics from the local repair shop, testers from the 
various factories, and so on. His simplest plan is to insure 
all three cars in respect of any driver. His troubles have 
then only begun, as it is difficult to guarantee that the 
necessary certificate will always be on board any of his three 
cars when they are taken out. At present the insurance 
companies are only issuing a single certificate in respect of a 
single car. They may gradually consent to issue several 
copies, so that Mr. Jones, Mrs. Jones, and all the young 
Joneses may each have a separate copy in their wallets or 
vanity bags, plus an extra copy or two for use by mechanics, 
chauffeurs, and so on. If such a plan should be introduced 
the police may interfere; although the certificate will only be 
valid in respect of a single car, e.g. XYZ 999, then pro- 
fessional thieves and crooks would soon make a collection of 
such certificates and fake the number of any car which they 
happened to be using; and the police will naturally wish to 
complicate the path of rogues as best they can. Mr. Jones 
will probably be wise to construct some tolerably safe and 
thief-proof receptacle for the certificate on each of his cars, 
and to provide all the potential drivers with a key for the 
receptacle. There is bound to be a certain amount of con- 
fusion until all the conceivable emergencies have been 
experienced and solved. Officialdom itself is already in 
trouble, for I have heard of cases of exasperating delay 
with new vehicles; for example, a certain registration 
authority refused to issue numbers for a new car until they 
had viewed its insurance certificate; and the buyer’s insur- 
ance company refused to issue a policy until they saw a 
certificate of registration, as ‘‘ it is not our custom to insure 
a purely imaginary vehicle.”’ 


* * * 


Mr. Brown further consults me because he owns a licensed 
and insured Austin Seven, but occasionally drives a Rolls 
belonging to the father of his fiancée. His position with 
regard to the Austin is simple enough, but he is quite un- 
necessarily perplexed about the Rolls. That Rolls may not 
take the road without carrying its certificate of insurance. 
Mr. Brown may drive it with an easy mind on two condi- 
tions. In the first place, he must not drive it one inch 
without making certain that the certificate of insurance is 
on board. In the second place, he must read that certificate 
and see that it is valid no matter who is driving. If it is 
limited to the use of the car with certain specified people at 
the wheel, e.g. his future father-in-law and that gentleman’s 
chauffeur, he commits an offence by driving it one inch 
beyond his father-in-law’s gate. 


* * * 


Certain Watch Committees seem to enjoy vexatious appli- 
cations of the laws, and in certain areas we are sure to 
experience organised hold-ups by the police for the produc 
tion of these certificates. It would be very foolish to go out 
during 1931 without a certificate. In twelve months or so 
drivers will have fallen into the new routine, and the matter 
will occasion no more bother than the old law with regard 
to carrying driving licences. During 1930 a third of the 
motor vehicles on the road were probably handled by people 
who possessed driving licences, but as often as not left them 
at home, possibly in the pocket of another coat. The regula- 
tions about the certificates are bound to be far more tire- 
some, as the driving licence is issued to a person, whereas 
the insurance policy may be issued either in respect of a 
person or in respect of a vehicle. The latter procedure will 
be far the more common: but until special receptacles for the 
certificate come into vogue, the certificate will often be 
carried by an individual who may not remember to hand it 
over when somebody else is driving the vehicle. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


T cannot be said that the old year closed in pleasing 
circumstances, for at the last moment several more 
companies intimated that they were passing the Pre- 

ference dividend payable on January Ist. Prominent among 
these was the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. The 
report of the Hudson’s Bay Company Shareholders’ Com- 
mittee does not read as though this old and _ successful 
company is likely to resume dividends for some time to come. 
The Committee, which is exceedingly influential, representing 
some of the big investment trusts, recommends that the 
company’s Canadian stores should be formed into a separate 
company, that Canadian investors should be given an oppor- 


tunity to participate, and that London activities should 
consist primarily of the fur sales and the disposal of the 
company’s land. The governor of the company, being in 
disagreement with this policy, has tendered his resignation. 
At the last moment, New York having shown a better 
tendency, there is a slightly improved feeling in some 
sections of the markets, and the impression prevails that 1931 
will witness some rise in commodities—the new tin restric- 
tion scheme is regarded favourably—with a corresponding 
improvement in the security markets. 


* * * 


The following list shows the prices of a few representative 
shares at the end of 1929 and 1930. The depression at the 
end of 1929, following the Hatry frauds and the New York 
smash, was bad enough, and few people anticipated that a 
year later prices would be still worse. The fall in the Home 
Rail stocks is striking: 


End 1929. End 1930. 
Baldwins 3s. Od. Is. 9d. 
Dorman Long 6s. 74d. 4s. 14d. 
Vickers .. me as ae 7s. 104d. 7s. Od. 
Amalgamated Cotton .. a oe 10d. 6d. 
English Sewing Cotton 41s. 6d. 31s. 103d. 
Patons and Baldwins .. 25s. 6d. 20s. 6d. 
Fine Cotton Spinners .. “s -. 25s. 3d. 19s. 74d. 
L. M. and S. Railway ie es 55 33 
L. and N. E. Deferred oe +4 12§ 64 
Great Western Ordinary oe ee 903 68 

* - > 


The death of the principal driving force of Britain’s 
greatest company is, of course, an event of importance to 
the investment world. During the last year or so there has 
been a growing volume of criticism of the financial policy of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, and the Ordinary shares, which 
in 1929 stood at 45s. 6d., have gradually fallen to below par, 
the present price being 18s. Criticism I have heard on the 
Continent was to the effect that Lord Melchett was paying 
unduly high dividends, thus following a Prestige-Politik. 
The reply made in quarters friendly to the company was 
that by pushing up the price of the shares, as the result of 
paying high dividends, the company was enabled to make 
better bargains in acquiring other businesses, for which it 
paid in shares. It now remains to be seen if the reserves 
are adequate to carry the company suitably through such an 
exceptional period of depression as it, in common with every 
other industrial undertaking, is encountering. It is to be 
presumed that the holdings of the late chairman will not 
come upon the market, although, in these days of high death 
duties, something has to be realised. 


* * * 


As at this time of the year there is little to report of the 
markets, a further batch of impressions from a recent stay 
in Germany may not be out of place. One hears there the 
same stories as at home of abuses of unemployment insur- 
ance. The commonest German story appears to be that of a 
farmer with two sons and another with two daughters. 
Instead of staying at home to assist their parents, as used to 
be the case, these pairs are said to change over and work for 
the unrelated farmer for a few weeks to qualify for insur- 
ance; then, by mutual arrangement, they are dismissed and 
return to the home farm, drawing unemployment pay. To 
meet the huge deficiency of this fund, the Government has 
increased the rate of contributions, and if the fund is not 
self-supporting the municipalities will have to look after 
their out-of-work citizens by some form or other of public 
assistance. To increase their revenue they are authorised to 
institute new municipal taxes; in particular, one on every 
form of drink (except milk) sold in places of refreshment. 
An incident illustrating the new and improved mentality of 
the Prussian official was related to me by a small manufac- 
turer. He was behind in the payment of his rates and paid a 
visit to the Oberbiirgermeister. That functionary received 
him graciously and said: ‘‘ Before you open your mouth, Herr 
Schmidt, let me tell you that I know what you are going to 
ask me, and can assure you that we shall meet you in every 
possible way. We are only too anxious to retain such indus- 
tries as we have in our city.’”? Imagine the pre-war Prussian 
official talking like this! The tendency in Germany now is 
to have public offices fully exposed to view. In Frankfurt 
railway station, as in most post offices, the clerks now sit at 
a low counter without the usual grille, their operations being 
visible. In Frankfurt General Post Office there is a com- 
modious writing-room available for persons to carry on their 
correspondence, and in the smaller post offices chairs and 
tables are provided. I made the astounding discovery that 
in German post offices one can really write with the pens 
provided! A. Emi Davies. 











